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RUTH AND BOAZ. 


In the whole broad range of Bible poetry— 
aad the romance of the affections is shed upon 


the heart from that holy book like incensed light | 


fom agolden urn—there is no one bright pas- 
age over which we have more fondly lingered | 
than the delicate, sweet and sacred story of| 
Ruth, the daughter-in-law of Naomi. The pri- 
nitive and hearty customs and habits of thought 
amongst the chosen people of God, abounded 
daily in those inexpressible yet thrilling manifes- 
tations of the strength of the domestic affections, 
which our involved, polished, triturated and arti- 
ficial institutions seem to have entirely rooted 
from the heart of the people. The great and 





divine law of FAITH IN EACH OTHER begot 
amongst men the fruits it needed; while in| 
modern times, the hypocrisy, distrust and jeal- | 
ousy Which we are taught each to entertain for 
the other, engender the very evils we think we 
vould avoid, and people the tenderest and most 
ving hearts with foul and loathsome thoughts, 
which too often lead to actions that “‘ make the 
agels weep !”” 

After all the elaborate sermonizing upon the 
reforming of society’s fearful abuses, with which 
the press, the bench and the sacred desk are 
taily teeming, could one lesson of the simplicity 
and purity of the olden time—such as the touch- 
ing picture of Ruth and her humble faithfulness 
—be presented to each heart, how far would the 
eflect surpass all the wonders hoped to be accom- 
plished by the eloquence of lip or pen, or the 
denunciations and inflictions of the violated laws! 
How truly hath the Bard, (he who is next on 
ath to that inspiration which came direct from 
Heaven,) said, “one touch of nature makes the 
thole world kin!” The simple, truthful, touch- 
Mg pictures of love and faith—of man’s lofty 

t,and woman’s pure, self-sacrificing devo- 
‘ato profusely scattered over the sacred page, 
we, as it were, the precious relics, which, like a 
ahsman, to guard from temptation and from evil, 
‘ur young men and women should wear close to 
their hearts, both when they lie down to sleep 
‘ad when they rise up to pray. Listen to the 


— harmony distilled by the quaint old 


“3. And Elimelech, Naomi’s husband, died; and she 
was left, and her two poboag < — om 





the name of the one was Orpah, dnd the name of the 
other Ruth‘ and they dwelled there about ten years. 
“©5. And Mahlon and Chilion died also, both of them ; 


and the woman was left of her two sons and her husband. 
. 7 * . * * * 


“7, Wherefore, she went forth out of the place where 
she was, and the two daughters-in-law with her: and 
they went on the way to return unto the land of Judah. 

“8. And Naomi said unto her daughters-in-law, Go, 
return each to her mother’s house‘ the Lord deal kindly 
with you, as ye have dealt with the dead, and with me.’ 

The good, but worldly-minded and simple 
Orpah saw the propriety of this advice. 

“14. And Orpah kissed he 
clave unto her. . 

‘16. And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee: for whither thou goest, 
I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God. 

“17. Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if ought 
but death part thee and me. 

‘©18. When she saw that she was steadfastly minded 
to go with her, then she left speaking unto her.” 
Where is the heart that is not melted into ex- 
quisite tenderness almost too great to be borne, 
by the conduct of this simple, noble and glorious 
woman! Before such heroism as this, all other 
sinks into contempt and insignificance. 

But we show our weakness, in thus lingering 
over a theme so familiar to the hearts and memo- 
ries of our readers. ‘The time of the story of 
Ruth chosen by our engraver, is that in which 
she first appears in the field of Boaz, in the hum-~ 
ble character of a gleaner. ‘And she said, I 
pray you let me glean and gather after the rea- 


pers among the sheaves.” 


“Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest thou not, my 
daughter? Go not to glean in another field, neither go 
from hence, but abide here fast by my maidens.” 


The artist has admirably canght and transfixed 
the very spirit of the hour and place. The rich 
and golden light of the harvest sun lies heavily 
upon the branches of the distant trees, and rests 


yy mother-in-law, but Ruth 
a2 * = * 


upon the waves of the ripe corn, bending down to 
the earth, beneath the burden of their own ripened 
fulness. 
seems fallen upon all around, and one almost is 
ready to pant beneath the sultry exhaustion of 
the hour; while amid all, that pure, eool, refresh- 
ing face—that graceful attitude—that full, round- 
ed arm and shoulder—that exquisitely moulded 
throat and upturned head—that ancle stealing 
out from beneath the modest robe—give such an 
air of classic repose to the aspect of the scene, that 
you drink in the beauty of the artist’s dream, and 


The stillness of summer noon-tide 








“4. And they took them wives of the women of Moab; ' 
13 


feel that it is good to be there. 
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Sa a 
Original. || signed to go, and before he well knew what hp 
THE BROKEN ARROW. | had done, had written out the whole know, 
| History of the Muscoghee Nation—gathers 
AN AUTHENTIC PASSAGE FROM UNWRITTEN from its traditions and our chronicles, from the 
AMERICAN HISTORY. | very moment, when, ‘covered with red hair, 
; | their gigantic ancestor, with thunder on his 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE,” “ THE KINSMEN,” ETC. | tongue, and a sheaf of lightning in his hand 
a —s | sprang out of the chambers of the sun, in the 
{** Taiecatuena,” or the “ Broken Arrow,” west, and set forth on those conquests, tumed 
is, or was, the very romantic name of a portion | eastward, which left his descendants in posses. 
of country, lying in the Muscoghee territory, , sion of their Apalachian hunting-grounds.” By 
within the limits of Georgia. In this narrative, | sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 4: 
however, we have thought it not unseemly to) present, we afflict the reader with a more brief, 
apply this epithet to a chief, who, for a long | certain and matter-of-fact narrative. } 
period of time, was the master-spirit among his) — 
people, and whose erring aims, and melancholy | The war of 1812 with Great Britain brough, 
fate, fairly deserve the appellation. The writer | as is well known, the Creek nation of Indians into 
of this narrative, then a mere youth, happening, | the field against us. Stimulated by the emisw. 
a few weeks after the assassination of General || ries of the British, and bribed with their treasure, 
William Mackintosh, to pass through the nation | the bloody atrocities which they committed wil 
in the immediate vicinity of the scene of execu- | long be remembered along the frontiers of the 
tion, had his attention necessarily drawn to a} South and West. Scourged and humbled by 
subject which was then in the mouths of all) the conduct and valor of that great man, Andrew 
around him, and upon which the general opin- || Jackson,—the Indians sued for peace and ob- 
ions were equally numerous and conflicting. In| tained it; but only, among other conditions, by 
this manner he picked up, as well from Indian || a large cession of their lands, the possession of 
as from white authorities, sundry small particu- | which, by the whites along the borders, wa 
lars relating to the event. These were treasured | justly esteemed necessary to their security and 
in his memory, without effort; and, subsequently, | peace. This cession was followed, in 1818, y 
the possession of certain documents—public, but || another, in which two other large tracts of tem 
little read or known—which furnished him with | tory were surrendered; and, by a treaty in 1821, 
additional material—induced and enabled him to | a third cession made the Flint and Chatahooché 
throw together the details which follow. These, | rivers the Eastern boundary of the “ nation.’ 
in his opinion, form an exceedingly interesting | These subsequent cessions, it must be under- 
passage in our unwritten domestic history, and || stood, were not granted by way of immunities. 
may assist some more comprehensive chronicler,| The lands were contracted and paid for, even 
hereafter, in elaborating the train of events which liberally, in money and goods, at rates whieh 
are coupled with this, in the fortunes of the | would be considered monstrous by all Europea 
decaying people whom it mostly concerns. 'The | people, and infinitely beyond any measure 0! 
reader will please to understand, however, that | compensation, ever adopted by the early coloniss 
strict accuracy is not pretended to in regard to! in their transactions with the Indians. 
the minor details of this narrative. In the case But these cessions did not meet the emerge 
of oral relations, depending, as they must, upon | cies of the whites. The great increase of 
the uncertain memories of men—uncertain in the || population, the certain result of institutions 
most tenacious instances—error becomes una- which, like ours, enable man to assert his mar 
voidable, even where the spirit of the narrator is || hood, in the only christian and intellectual W?, 
most conscientious. But the substantial truth | —carried the banner of civilization, day by 
of the leading events in this sketch,—the vital | still deeper into the forests. The red man,* 
facts—may all be religiously relied on; and will | tionary but unperforming, impeded the progr 
be found freer from mistake of detail, and mis-| which he refused to facilitate ; and the urge 
construction of intention, than is commonly the | demands of the people of Georgia rendered 4 
case with what is usually called history. He necessary that Government should make cor 
may add, by way of further warning to the} ponding efforts to comply with their necessit 
reader, of evil yet to come, that, by dipping thus | Accordingly, in the year 1822, Congress app" 
deeply into the Indian chronicle, the author was | ‘Priated the sum of $30,000, for the purpes 
insensibly beguiled farther than he originally de- ' defraying the expenses of such further coul 
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W What he rences with the Indians as might accrue from 
ole known bringing them together. It was desirable to ex- 
—gathered tinguish utterly, their title,—desirable for many 
8, from the reasons—particularly to the people of Georgia, 
red hair, who felt all the inconvenience, annoyance and 
er on his insecurity, which ensued from the proximity of a 
his hand, people so capricious and treacherous ;—and, 
un, in the indeed, had the Government of the United 
sts, turned States been true to itself, the close of the war of 
in posses. 1812, would have been signalized by the forcible 
ids.” Bur transfer of the whole nation to the more con- | 
vereof. At genial regions beyond the Mississippi. It was 
more brief, with some considerable reluctance, however, that 
Congress took the necessary steps to effect the 
same object, by treaty, in 1822. The immediate 
in brought, pressure of danger withdrawn, governments of 
Indians into the people are usually slow to provide against 
the emiss:- such evils as only threaten, or do not threaten 
rir treasure, —in the distance. The duty, solemnly assumed 
umitted will bythe United States in 1802, by which it gua- 
tiers of the ratied the early extinction of the Indian titles, 
umbled by was one, irksome on several accounts, to various 
an, Andrew portions and parties in the country—particularly 
ice and ob- 
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orders, = object. The desire of Georgia was assumed to 
security and be one growing rather out of her cupidity, than 
in 1818, by 

cts of tern the Indians. At all events, it is certain that the | 
aty in 1821, public mind in many parts of the Union was pre- 

‘hatahoocht pared to regard the proceeding with unfriendly | 
>“ palion. eyes, and to address itself against it, with the| 
t be under most earnest opposition. False ideas of philan-| 
immunities thropy prevailed, to bring about this feeling of 
id for, even hostility, with many, who failed to perceive that, 

rates whict though mot actually engaged in war,—with arms 

I] Europe" in their hands, and fury in their hearts,—there 

measure © was yet, and must be always, a tacit social war- 

arly coloniss fare going on continually, between any two races, 

5s. actually in contact, and differing so very mate- 

ne emer’ HE rally in all moral and physical respects, as the 

rease Of HE td men and the white. These very differences 
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produce dislikes, and the war of arms must ulti- 
mately ensue. The white man, conscious of 
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with the eyes of philosophy; and the fanciful and 
lofty notions which prevailed among an educated 
and highly refined people, were made to apply, 
/as governing moral standards, to the condition of 
avery barbarous one. The feelings which in- 
spire our poetry, were assumed to fill the breasts 
of a people utterly insensible to all the consti- 
| tuents of poetry, such portions alone excepted as 
| possibly enter into the orgies and faith of the 
| Scandinavian savage, or the Corinthian boor. It 
was assumed by Fancy—who sometimes puts on 
| the habit, and looks grave, like Philosophy,—as 
a monstrous evil, that a people should be ex- 
pelled from homes in which they had made no 
permanent habitation—which they had neither 
enriched by culture, nor made attractive by art 
| or ingenuity. The changes were rung upon the 
| deplorable cruelty which would drive them away 
| from the contemplation of the graves of their 
| fathers; and, from the expression of complaints 
| like these, the wandering savage was, for the first 
time, instructed m the language of a suffering 
| which he himself had never felt. The sympathy 


j 
| 





| 





| 





| 


inthose portions where the measures resorted to, | of the philanthropic among the whites, thus 
atan earlier period, were much more summary, | injudicously and unreasonably expressed, ren- 
and less equitable, for the attainment of a kindred | dered the Indians stubborn—nay, furnished them 


with the arguments, by which they met the wise 
provision which alone could protract the day of 


| 


because of any real annoyance or danger from | their utter extermination. ‘Their writings were 


prepared by white men, squatters in the nation, 
‘who found their profit in baffling the designs of 
|Government, and keeping the Indians in a state 
of partial dependence upon themselves. Their 
very chiefs and head men were either whites or 
descended from white men; and these, generally 
\the most abandoned of their sort, were just as 
‘regardless of the sympathies with their own 
color, as they were indifferent to the interests of 
the poor savage. From their knowledge of the 
people whom they had abandoned, they infused 
arguments and opinions into the minds of those 
whom they served—such arguments as were 
gathered from the wild declamation of news- 
papers, or the yet more wild declamation of the 
uneducated Western preacher. These, too, 








atellectual and numerical superiority, will neces- 
urily assert it; and the rugged and savage sense 
f independence, to which the Indian is accus- 
‘med, —not to speak of his anti-social modes of 
thinking and feeling on almost all subjects con- 
weted with morals and property,—would render 
bim at all times a jealous, resentful and unsafe 
wighbor. The consequences of the propinquity 
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sometimes took wives among them, acquired 
property in consequence, and, becoming thus 
stationary, were loth to abandon their comforta- 
ble quarters, to share the fortunes of the people 
with whom they had allied themselves. Such a 
feeling of reluctance, though natural enough to 
the individual white, was yet of small importance 
to the Indians, until he furnished the arguments 
which made it equally imposing to them. That 
the savages should choose white men to be their 











ngress app" ithe two races would, to every thoughtful and 
le angel se, mind, seem inevitable, and were so. 
urther Xt philanthropy does not often behold its object " 





chiefs and counsellors, excludes obviously the 
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recognition of any independent notions of their 
own on the subject of their policy as a 
community. Thoughtless and improvident, as 
are all people who have never been practised in 
the holy and blessing tasks of labor, they were 
incapable of discussing their own interests with 
any likelihood of just and beneficial results. 
Their nomadic life made them really indifferent 
to place, unless as readily affording them the| 
game upon which they subsisted; and thus, | 
feebler than children, the policy which rendered | 
them a stationary people, in a region which had| 
been almost denuded of all resources of this 
description,—unless coupled with the stern guar- 
dianship which would have subjected them to the 
methodical employments of industry—would have 
been one as destructive in the end to themselves, 
as it would have been adverse to every hope of 
keeping them pacific. The whole argument, on 
this subject, equally comprehensive and simple, 
is comprised in a nutshell, which any ordinary 
mind may crack at any moment. We will not. 
pursue it here. 

The effects of this meddlesome philanthropy 
soon made itself apparent, and has made itself 
felt in repeated and painful occurrences ever 
since. Under the appropriation of 1822, made 
by Congress for holding conferences with the 
Georgia Indians, the Commissioners of Govern- 
ment appointed to carry this object into effect, 
repaired first to the Cherokee Nation, sometime 
in the autumn of 1823; and submitted to the 
Chiefs of that nation certain proposals for the) 
cession of their territory. But a more potential | 
voice had anticipated them in their designs, and 
prepared the Indians against their application. 
Certain of the Cherokee Chiefs were of white 
blood, had travelled among the whites, and) 
gathered money and arguments, in liberal 
quantity, from the philanthropists. in various 








———— 
and the severe punishments which they received 
from the Carolinians in 1761, by more effectually 
subduing whatever martial spirit they may have 
had, rendered the adoption among them of the 
preliminary arts of civilization, more desirable 
and more easy. Until late years, however, their 
progress had not gone much beyond the cuitiva- 
tion of adequate supplies of Indian Corn, and 
the most ordinary provisions. They had small 
herds of cattle, which relied entirely on the forest 
ranges for their pasturage. No portion of their 
provision was raised in reference to their cattle; 
even their favorite beast of burden,—the Cher- 
kee pony—which has a reputation of its own for 
hardihood and activity, derived its food from the 
cane-top, from chance depredations upon the 
meanly enclosed fields, —from the woods at large, 
—or from any source but their masters. But 
the grand step which the Cherokees had made, 
or were about to make, towards civilization, con- 
sisted in their having become stationary—in 
contracting their limits, the individual as the 
nation,—and this step was most probably forced 
upon them, by the pressure, on all sides, of the 
accumulating whites. Something, also, no doubt 
was due to the mixed blood of their chiefs and 
leading men, many of whom had received the 
benefits—important in the highest degree as well 
to them as to us,—of a grammar school education, 
and all of whom were in the habit of mingling, 
more or less, with the white population of the 
neighborhood. The women wove and spun a 
little. There was probably a blacksmith—a half- 
breed—among them; and, perhaps, they had a 
native carpenter, and others who professed 4 
slight knowledge of other necessary mechanic 
arts. The nation possessed a newspaper, which, 
like many of our own, did an infinite deal of 
mischief in the hands of small politicians. 4 
man of mixed blood, named Guess, the son of @ 











parts of the Union. To the proposals of the 
Commissioners they returned a flat denial. The 
Cherokees, it may be well to state, bad, by this 
time, made considerable advances, speaking with 
certain qualifications, in the arts of civilization— 
some few of them at least. Always a less wan- 
dering and less courageous people than the con- 
temporaneous nations—regarded, with some con- 
tempt, as unmanly, by the Muscoghees, Chicka- 
saws, Choctaws and Catabaws,—it was with 
them, a less difficult process, and aless degrading 
transition, to pass from the hunter to the pastoral 
and agricultural lite. Long before the American 
Revolution, they had achieved certain advances 
in these labors which had placed them in an atti- 





tude of superior civilization to their neighbors ; 


white father and Indian mother—one of that 
class, which, for good or evil, will always have 
most influence among the Indian tribes of ou! 
country—had derived enough from his Anglo- 
American origin, to effect an achievement upo? 
which the philanthropists every where could 
declaim, ad libitum, as a proof of the national 
genius and its paramount resources. Like 
another Cadmus,—such was the bruit—he had 
evolved the characters which embodied to the 
eye the sounds known to the language of his 
people ; and this invention was the great 
conclusive argument, which, with the enthus 
astic and visionary, proved every thing: The 
benefits of this discovery, whatever they might 
have been, ensued rather to the advantage 
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the whites and half-breeds, within the nation, |) and, publicly, to their assemblies, and privately 
than to the still miserable people whose concerns to individuals, boldly urged the various argu- 
they mismanaged. At all events, under the cir- ments which he thought would avail to effect his 
cumstances in which the nation stood, swayed by | mission. It is a well known custom among the 
whatever motives or opinions, the Cherokee | Chiefs of the Indian tribes, when at peace, to 
Chiefs positively refused, on any terms, to visit one another, and, as warriors and sages, to 
secede to the wishes of the Government. It) take part in the national deliberations, precisely 
should not be forgotten, also, that these persons, | as if the visitor were a citizen, and had equal 
by this time, had been taught by the cupidity of | interests with those among whom he came. This 
the white squatter, that “there was gold in the! courtesy has been frequently extended by them 
land, and that the gold of the land was good.” | to their white guests, to whose counsels they 
Cupidity and treachery are probably the two) listen with becoming gravity, though, perhaps, 
most prominent characteristics of Indian educa-! always with that suspicious judgment, which 
tion, or, in Western dialect, of “ Indian natur’.” never sleeps when in contact with a superior 
Besides, they had heard exaggerated accounts of | person or intellect. Confiding in the honor of 
the hardships endured by that portion of their! their guest, however, they are not unwilling to 
countrymen, who had already, years before, emi- avail themselves of his wisdom; and in times of 
grated beyond the Mississippi—the poverty of) doubt or danger, the Muscoghee Council 
the soil, the want of “lightwood,” and the } listened gladly to the advice of the Sachem of 
proximity of dangerous neighbors;—and they Cherokee, and, in turn, the latter yielded a 
either really felt these as objections, or they | respectful ear to the instructive comment or 
wade them appear so in their declamations. | sagacious judgment of the orator from Tookan- 
It was on occasion of this projected treaty, batchie. The appearance of William Mackin- 
that the services of the somewhat celebrated | tosh, therefore, before the Grand Council of 
Museoghee Chief, William Mackintosh,—other- | the Cherokees, was neither a suspicious nor an 
wise “ The Broken Arrow,” were put in requisi- | unusual circumstance ; but it is not improbable 
tion by the whites; and he was persuaded by the | that, long before this period, Mackintosh him- 
Commissioners to visit the Cherokee nation with | self had begun to lose the confidence and the 
the view to the promotion, by his eloquence,— | affections of this people. Their leaders were in 
rich was plausible and ingenious,—of the object | fact so many rivals; and the very intimacy which 
vhich they had in contemplation. Mackintosh || the Creek Chief possessed among the whites, 
tad acquired the confidence of the whites in the | was necessarily unfavorable to his influence over 
last war between them and his own people. He | those of his own complexion. Their deference 
vas of the minority who took sides against the | jp hearing his arguments, was accorded to their 
“red sticks,” and joined the army of Jackson in | eystom rather than to the particular speaker. 


‘ ‘ ' . . || 
their extirpation. He did admirable service) They listened with patience, but their fears were 
There 


against them, and against the Seminoles, when | aroused, and their indignation excited. 
lackson pursued the fugitive Creeks, down into | was yet another circumstance that tended to 
ihe very heart of that outlawed nation. He had | lessen the influence of the warrior. He had 
sen into power among his’ own people after the become a tradesman. He had thrown aside the 
mace; and, strengthened by the whites, to whom | tomahawk and taken up the day-book—he} had 
his attachments were almost wholly given—for | left the forum for the counter ;—and this change, 
"too, was in part descended from white parent- | acting upon a disposition which is represented to 
‘she, perhaps, wielded the nation almost | have been naturally mercenary—as probably is 
tatirely at his will. This amazing influence, it) the case with all savages—contributed to debase 
my be well, passingly, to intimate, was the true | his virtues in the vulgar mind, which, least of all, 
“use of that jealousy among his associate | is apt to forgive the auri sacra fames, in the 
Chiefs, which contributed, in a great degree, to | heart of him that aspires to its rule and mange- 
“erthrow and destroy him. But we will not | ment. We state the opinions entertained by his 
‘itleipate. | opponents, without meaning to vouch for their 
As an artful politician, an able orator, a well | authenticity. It is not improbable that, educated 
town leader of the Creeks, and highly esteemed | among the whites,—partially a white himself,—a 
‘mong the Cherokees, from which nation he had | man of great sagacity and forethought,—he had 
‘hosen his wife, Mackintosh visited the latter || received the conviction, which would infallibly 
—_— to urge upon them the sale of| occur to any mind familiar with the true charac- 

ry. He appeared in their Councils, '| ter of his people, that their only hope of safety, 
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as well as independence, lay in their absolute | This letter was signed by Pathkiller, the prin. 


removal from all connection with the superior) cipal, and twenty-eight other chiefs. 
people. The true purposes of Mackintosh may| The Muscoghees, thus forewarned of the pro- 
not have been the less patriotic, because they bable dishonesty of one of their chiefs, became 
were so little popular. My own opinion is thatno |) doubly suspicious of him; and, following the 
rulers have ever been more selfish in their aims | advice of the Cherokees, now maintained a more 
and performances, than the Indian chiefs of our | strict watch upon his proceedings than ever, 
country in modern periods. Certainly, no people | For a long time previously, his great intimacy 
has ever been kept in a more squalid state of) with the people, and some of the authorities of 
destitution than those over whom they hold the | Georgia,—a state which, it was well known to 
rule. } the Indians, was exceedingly desirous of obtain- 
However equivocal may have been the motives | ing possession of their lands,—had alarmed their 
of Mackintosh, he urged his arguments with the | jealousy, and the mercenary disposition which 
same zeal which he had ever shown as an ally of | Mackintosh had evineed as a retail trader in the 
the American people. When his arguments) nation, had contributed greatly to lessen him in 
failed, however, he committed himself and cause, their esteem as an individual. These suspicions, 
by imprudently attempting to bribe certain of the | and their occasion, at length aroused the appre- 
most influential chiefs whom he had failed to | hensions of Mackintosh himself. He began to 
convince. If they were dissatisfied by his pre-| fear, not only the loss of his general influence, as 
vious efforts, they were now displeased. Besides, | a chief,—for he might be ‘ broken’ and deprived 
they were now able to crush him. He had fur-! of his authority,—but he also saw that his per- 
nished them the means to do so. They, accord-| sonal safety was endangered. He became, ac- 
ingly, rejected his overtures with disdain, and | cordingly, much more circumspect in his deal- 
denounced them. John Ross, the then Presi-| ings with the white people, and more earnest in 
dent of the National Council, to whom he had) his assurances of fidelity to his own. But this 
submitted his proposals in writing, confronted | was not enough for the jealous Muscoghees ; and 
him with them in open assembly of the chiefs, | they proceeded to re-enact a law of their nation, 
and denounced him as a traitor to his nation. | made time out of mind “on the West Bank of 


The letter, written by the Cherokee chiefs, ‘the Ockmulge,” which decreed “ rope and gun” 
which discloses the perfidy of Mackintosh, to | —in other words, death by shot or halter,—to 
his own people, is worthy of perusal. It dates! any of their people who should propose the s#le 
from ** New Town,” in the Cherokee nation, I of any more of their lands to the whites, or seek, 
“October 24th, 1823.” It is addressed to Big, by any means, to impair the integrity of their 
Warrior and Little Prince, the Head Chiefs of existing title. In 1821, Mackintosh, with other 


the Muscoghees, and runs thus :— | leading chiefs, infringed this law by a treaty— 
“ Frienps anp Brotuers :—We have this day gone through | (pronounced illegal, but afterwards consented to 
apainful and unpleasantceremony. Your chief, William Mack- | - : d ly 
intosh, arrived here soon after the commencement of the pre- | by the rest,)—with ihe United States: and near 
sent council, accompanied by seven others of his countrymen, || . A or : that 
including his son and Interpreter. They were received by | incurred this penalty ; ‘till he showed them 
the General Council, as friends and brothers; an appropria- I the sale had become necessary, in order to meet 
tion of money was made to procure forage for their horses. : a i : ¥ h h 
shut bene _oo ae — friendship, we os expect | the claims existing against the nation. T oug 
that William ackintos ad any ungenerous disposition || . . ea 
towards the interest of the nation; but we were mistaken. | this sale was concurred in, yet the on thr 
We find that his visit here must have been entirely through || : : ; ain in like mat- 
speculative designs. He has used intriguing language with _tened against chiefs offending ag ent 
some of our chiefs, to yield the land to ~ United a Com-| ner, was solemnly re-enacted, on the pres 
missioners, who are now here for that object; and has made | e s ‘ . : one 
prentions of obtaining large sums of money for them, in which | OCCASION 5 Mackintosh, himself, appearing a ‘ 
e proposed to share. His words, at first, were rot taken | s . aw,—** whic 
notice of, but he still pursued the same course, and made u H of the advocates and signers of the law, ly 
written communication to John Ross, the President of the | they then vowed to make permanent, as the on! 
national committee, on the subject; promising nineteen thou- | : : 09 When the 
sand dollars to be paid over to such individuals as he may think means of keeping their lands ! aa 
roper, in case of accession. He further stated, verbally, to : =) : Mackin- 
cone of our chiefs, that he had offered his whole country to message of the Cherokees, denouncing i. 
the United States Commissioners, at two dollars per acre, and tosh, was brought to them, such was the exc! 
suggested the idea of the Chervkees, Crecks, Choctaws and x : -» revived, 0f 
Chickasaws, all to surrender up their country, ag en ae ment against him, that the law was again r 4 Pol 
west of the Mississippi River, and there to scttle themselves Pies alle 0 
tf government. The letter aforesaid, has been ex- re-delivered to the people, ata place cal “i 
pored, ond read in open council to-day, by John Ross, in the | Cat Springs, and, as it is stated by his broth ’ 
presence of William Mackintosh ; and the General Council have F ‘ ‘ sition 
decreed that William Mackintosh be, and he is hereby dis- and superior chiefs, revived by a propo 


charged from ever having a voice in our councils, hereafter, a< > : , t roba- 
4 chief connected with this nation. Brothers,” continues th» from himself. This movement was mos Pp ‘ie 


Ac 


letter of the Cherokee chiefs, ‘‘we are astonished at our : : ir jealous and to 
brother's conduct in this place. We have lost all confidence bly designed to disarm their je on . 
in his fidelity; and advise you, as brothers, to keep a strict prove the presentations of these Cherokees- 
watch over his conduct, or he will rain his nation.” 
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cording to their statement, he made an eloquent 
speech, while moving the re-enactment, the 
better to enforce its provisions upon the minds 
of all present. He told them, “that the law 
was for the whole nation, without any exception; 
not for any person in particular, but for all— 
half breeds and ali; and even for the ‘ Little 
Prince’ and ‘Big Warrior ’—their two _princi- 
pal chiefs.”” 
for it ordained, among other provisions, that, if 


it should so happen, that the people of one town | 
refused to prosecute and punish the offender, | 


then ‘law menders,’ (executioners,) from the 
other towns were directed to do so;—and the 
property of him who violated the law was to be 
forfeited to those who enforced it by punishment. 
The re-enactment of this law, at the period re- 


This law was to be rigidly enforced, | 
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Cherokees was very soon and strikingly made 
manifest to the commissioners who came to treat 
on the part of the United States. The Creeks 
resolutely answered ** No!” to every application 
for the sale of their lands. Their councils were 
directed, and their reply signed by four chiefs, 
Mackintosh, (then also the speaker of the nation,) 
being one of them. In their reply they allege 
that they are convinced that “ their ruin must be 
the inevitable consequence of their removal be- 
yond the Mississippi.” The commissioners, not 
discouraged, renewed their etforts; and a long 
| talk was addressed to the Indians, in council, the 
| day following their refusal. This talk briefly 
| sums up their history so far as it had connection 


| ith that of the whites,— insists upon the rights 
} acquired by the latter from their conquest,— 


ferred to, and the stern decision of all the chiefs dwells upon the poverty of the Indians; their 
upon it, contemplated, in particular, the case of | dependence and feebleness ; and describes, truly, 


Mackintosh, whose intrigues with the whites 
were now notorious,—whose mercenary charac- 


ter was odious,—and whose doubtful patriotism | 


was more than suspected. 

But with all this prejudice against him, in 
spite of these suspicions, the superior cunning of 
Mackintosh enabled him to maintain his position 
aw a chief, and to influence the feelings and 
opinions of a very strong party in the nation. 
These, it is true, were a minority, and were 
chiefly confined to the towns in his own neigh- 
torhood ; but their very compactness gave them 
an appearance of strength, which equally deceiv- 
edthe Indians and the Georgians,—leading the 
former to conduct their proceedings with a stu- 
tious caution, which, if it made their operations 
low, rendered them more certainly effectual ;— 
and prompting the Georgians to assume, as they 


| the destitution and the miserable state in which 


they lived, in consequence of their stubborn con- 
‘tinuance of the destructive life of the hunters, in 


| a region already denuded of its primitive resour- 


‘ces. The reply of the Indians, signed by the 
same chiefs as before,—after giving their version 
‘of certain parts of their history, in which they 
differ from that given by the commissioners, 
ends by their returning the same _ repulsive 
answer; and, after several days of profitless 
negotiation, —profitless to both parties,—the 
proceedings were discontinued, and the Indians 
retired to their homes. 

The commissioners alledge, and with strong 
probability in behalf of their convictions, that 
there was a secret agency at work against them, 
apart from that of the Cherokees, which brought 
about this effect. The Indians were, in fact, 





lid most probably on the representations of 
Mackintosh himself, that he was not only stron- 
ger than he really was, but that in fact he wielded 
the real vote, and prompted the true voice and 
feelings of the nation. It is barely possible that 
Mackintosh deceived himself in like manner. At | 
ill events, this prevailing error led to the eatas- 
ophe which followed. It made his enemies 

tireumspect, while it made him audacious; and | 
"so far influenced the governor of Georgia, as 
prompt his too active and open interference in 
the concerns of the nation,x—a_ circumstance 
hich, while it increased the apprehensions and 
tdignation of the Indians, stimulated their hos- | 
‘lity against the individual to whose false repre- 
“lations they ascribed the interference which 


Y resented, as well as the mischiefs which 
they feared. 





under the government of white men,—persons 
who drove a good business in the nation; and of 
squatters, who, having married Indian women, 
found it their own most certain interest not 
only to keep where they were themselves, but 
to keep the Indians equally in the same moral 
and geographical position. The removal of the 
nation to the west, would suggest a necessity for 
their removal also; and the prospect of change 
alone, suggested the probability of such an 
abridgement of their power as they were unwil- 
ling to contemplate ; since it was very clear that 
their agency, in the affairs of the Indians, would 
be of far less importance to the latter when once 
they were withdrawn from all contact with the 
neighboring white settlements. The importance 


of the squatter to the Indian, was derived chiefly 
from the occasional intercourse of the savage 





The effect of the communication from the 


with the settlers of the contiguous states. He 
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drew up the accounts of the savages ;—urged his || whom, with the exception of himself, are repre- 
claims, by writing either to Justice, Charity, or || sented as being inferior men among the nation ; 
Favor ;—sold and bought for him ;—inspected | not chiefs,—of no general influence, and without 
the money which he received ; wrote his memo- | any power either to make laws or conclude trea- 
rials to Government ;—and prepared his argu- \ ties. They were persons representing eight 
ments, and furnished his bistories,—as in the | towns of the nation only, when the number of 
present instance,—when he met in council for! these towns was no less than fifty-six. When 
the purpose of treating with the whites. In this } Mackintosh approached to sign the treaty, his 
way, a few white men of half breeds, possessed | hand was arrested by another chief, Opokbyo- 
the most unqualified sway over the Indians. bolo, who had stubbornly opposed it. This was 
Their words were so many laws; and they em- | now the speaker of the nation,—a man of com- 
ployed their vast influence, most commonly, with || prehensive understanding, and an eloquent om- 
a base and narrow reference to their own selfish } tor. 

interests and feelings, and not to the necessities | “Brother,” he exclaimed, to Mackintosh, 
or true policy of the ignorant barbarians who | ‘what would youdo? You are about to sell our 
confided in them, and who knew not where else } country. You are in danger !” 

to turn for counsel. Even the messengers of || The remonstrance was unavailing. A fatality 
the Gospel, the ministers of religion, were some- || attended the movements of Mackintosh, and the 


times to be found among these perverse advo- || orator, with a look of warning, retired from the 


cates. They, too, received their bias, against 
the removal of the Indians to a remoter region, 
from the consciousness of those superior toils to 
themselves, which such a removai would draw 
after it. Reasoning for the Indians, from that | 
policy which undoubtedly would have been their 
own, they may be assumed, as they have been 
too frequently found, to be among the stumb- 
ling blocks in the way of Government, in all their 
efforts for the removal and consequent improve- 
ment of the tribes. 

An attempt was renewed a few months after, 
to make a treaty for the desired object, at a place 
called Indian Springs. On this occasion, a large 
number of chiefs and head men attended ;—and 
here again, as alleged, some secret management | 
prevailed, if not entirely to baffle the execution 
of the treaty, at least to render its validity doubt- 
ful, and make its performance dangerous. A 
man named Hanbly, acting as one of the United 
States interpreters, and probably largely inte- 
rested in keeping the Indians where they were, | 
perceiving the progress of the commissioners | 
towards the attainment of their object, alarmed 
the fears of certain of the chiefs, by assuring 





assembly. He had not signed the paper, nor 
had any of the principal chiefs, with the single 


l'exception of Mackintosh, who ranked as first 


chief, as the lowest among them. The rest, 
with all the subordinate chiefs and Jaw-makers 
of the nation, embodied their objections to the 
treaty in a protest, which was immediately sent 
after it to Washington. This letter alleges the 
treachery of Mackintosh, and prays that the rati- 
fication of the treaty may be temporarily defer- 
red, in order that time should be allowed to the 
Indians to deliberate, and to the Congress to 
inquire into the truth concerning the manner ‘2 
which it was procured. 

The prayer of the petitioners was not granted 
them. The treaty was ratified by the Senate of 
the United States, with the protesting memorial 
before them. Doubtlessly, they weighed the 
force of its arguments with a proper consideration 
—it is not easy to say, at this time, what varie- 
ty of suggestions, of a political kind, had force in 
prompting them to set aside the protest of the 
dissenting chiefs; and, with the conviction which 
we feel, that the substantial good of the poor 
Indians was really best consulted by the measure 





them that, if they did not fly, it was the intention | of their removal, we are unwilling to assert that 


of the whites te put them in prison. The sava- 


the ratification of the treaty, by the Senate, ¥# 





ges, at this suggestion, took to the woods at mid- 
night, and before the dawn of day, were distant 
twenty miles from the spot. It was conceived 


by those who were hostile to the treaty, that this 





would be a sufficient and sure mode for prevent- 


ing its completion. In this, however, their 
policy was at fault. The influence of Mackin- | 
tosh prevailed over those who remained, and the | 
propositions of the commissioners were finally | 
acceded to by himself and fifty-two others, all of 


precipitate, still less unwise. Considering the 
Indian tribes of our country, with a due reference 
to their savage and immature condition,—thett 
ferocity and inferior civilization,—it was, Pe 
haps, an error in the first instance, to have ever 
treated with them on terms of equality. A 
comprehensive view of the relations existing be- 
tween any two races in actual contact, sugges 
the religious duty of the superior to take tt 
inferior under its guardianship,—to protect 
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fom injustice, from cruelty and spoliation,—to 
teach, to guide and to restrain it ;—but, at all 
events, to do for it that which seems best for the 

ation of peace and good will between the 
parties, and for the promotion of the moral and 
intellectual, as well as social progress of the 
minor and inferior race. A people like the 
North American Indians, in relation to the Eu- 
ropean colonists, were so many children only,— 
to be treated as children, and gradually lifted 
to the social eminences of civilization, by a hand 
equally firm and considerate. Any other process 
—that, in particular, which recognizes an equali- 
tyof judgment and condition between them and 
the whites, which did not, and could not exist— 
was the very process most likely to result,—as it 
hasresulted—in their overthrow and destruction. 
Alike process of indulgence and deference, shown 
to our sons, would produce the same distressing 
consequences, even in the growing generations 
of the already superior race. 

But, disquisition aside,—the evil was consum- 
mated. ‘The Government of the United States 
recognized and ratified the treaty, as if made in 
good faith; and the distress and anger of the 
lndians, when apprized of it, were heightened to 
ferocity. Mackintosh became alarmed, and, 
conscious of his treachery, or perhaps warned 
of his danger by some friendly Indian, he fled 
vithin the limits of Georgia for safety. He 
sought Governor Troup, of that state, and de- 
cared his apprehensions. To calm his fears, 
wd, possibly, at his own suggestion, the Gover- 
nor dispatched one of his aids, Colonel Lamar— 
(the gentleman, we believe, who was late the 
President of Texas)—with a “talk” to the 
ludians of the nation, which was intended to 
wothe their anger and disarm their hostility. 
We are not sure that this proceeding was a wise 
wheat all events, we are persuaded that the 
wh itself was not a judicious one. Its language 
of expostulation and warning, was expressed in 
nes which too nearly resembled those of de- 
wnciation and threatening, to be very successful 
0 soothing a highly exasperated people ;—a 
ople, too, who believed themselves to be sacri- 
iced to the desires of the very party whose mes- 
*nger had thus addressed them. But whatever 
ight have been the real feelings of the Indian 
thiels, they took care to express none other than 
tat of peace. Being older politicians than 

» they found it easy to beguile his confi- 
ftace; and he left them in the full conviction 
ltat Mackintosh might return to the natien in. 
melect safety. It was unfortunate that Mackin- 
‘wi shared in this conviction. . He did return, 
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only to commit another indiscretion which re- 
vived and increased the ferocity of the Indians. 
He presumed upon the power,—assuming an 
authority to which he had no claim,—of grant- 
ing permission to Georgia, to make the survey 
of the ceded terntory at an earlier period than 
had been specified in the treaty. It is probable 
that had he not taken this step, the Indians might 
have foreborne his punishment ; and, taking coun- 
sel from their fears, and with some regard to 
their ancient veneration, have permitted him to 
go free, without attempting to enforce the ex- 
treme penalty which the violation of their laws 
had incurred. But this last proceeding, the 
y precise tenor of which was not exactly under- 
stood among them, and the evils of which were 
represented by designing persons, as no Jess than 
their immediate dispossession of their lands, and 
the forfeiture of their slaves, stock, cattle and 
improvements, rendered them desperate, and 
left them without any restraints either of good 
will or prudence. Their excitement, as repre- 
sented by the United States agent on the spot, 
was absolutely dreadful. The apprehensions of 
the whites, in and about the nation, were excited 
to such a degree, as to prompt their immediate 
flight; and every symptom was supposed to be 
shown, which would denote one of those bloody 
outbreaks of the savages, which could terminate 
only in the burning and massacre of the frontier. 
Meanwhile, lulled into a false security, Mackin- 
tosh remained in his fine dwelling on the Chata- 
hoochie, where, amidst abundance of every kind 
—for he was wealthy—he either had no appre- 
hensions of danger, or with ordinary Indian 
inflexibility, he contrived to conceal them. 

The Chiefs, meanwhile, who were hostile to 
his course, were preparing themselves in secret, 
for the purpose of redressing the violated laws of 
their country. Having quieted the fears of the 
criminal, and beguiled him back to the nation, 
they were content that their proceedings should 
be slow in order that they should be effectual. 
They gathered in consultation only such of their 
number as could be thoroughly relied on. Their 
meeting took place at midnight, on the banks of 
a gloomy river. Every precaution seems to have 
been taken that their place of congultation, and 
purpose, should not be bome a Their 
conference was rather as to the mode of carrying 
the punishment into than of simply 
passing sentence. That seems*to have been 
already done. The voice of the nation had con- 
demned the offender. The judgment had been 
silently recorded in the bosoms of the great 








majority. ‘The “ Law Menders” simply met to 
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drew up the accounts of the savages ;—urged his | whom, with the exception of himself, are repre- 
claims, by writing either to Justice, Charity, or!) sented as being inferior men among the y nation: 
Favor ;—sold and bought tor him ;—inspected | not chiets,—of no general influence, and without 
the money which he received ; wrote his memo- | any power either to make laws or conclude trea- 
rials to Government ;—and prepared his argu- ties. They were persons representing eight 
ments, and furnished his bistories;—as in the | towns of the nation only, when the number of 
present instance,—when he met in council for! these towns was no less than fifty-six. Whey 
the purpose of treating with the whites. In this | | Mackintosh approached to sign the treaty, his 
way, a few white men of half breeds, possessed | hand was arrested by another chief, Opokbvo- 
the most unqualified sway over the Indians.'! bolo, who had stubbornly opposed it. This was 
Their words were so many laws; and they em- || now the speaker of the nation,—a man of com- 
ployed their vast influence, most commonly, with | prehensive understanding, and an eloquent ora- 
a base and narrow reference to their own selfish | tor. 
interests and feelings, and not to the necessities |  “ Brother,” he exclaimed, to Mackintosh, 
or true policy of the ignorant barbarians who “what would youdo? You are aboutto sell our 
confided in them, and who knew not where else country. You are in danger!” 
to turn for counsel. Even the messengers of | The remonstrance was unavailing. A fatality 
the Gospel, the ministers of religion, were some- || attended the movements of Mackintosh, and the 
times to be found among these perverse advo- | orator, with a look of warning, retired from the 
cates. They, too, received their bias, against assembly. He had not signed the paper, nor 
the removal of the Indians to a remoter region, || had any of the principal chiefs, with the single 
from the consciousness of those superior toils to | exception of Mackintosh, who ranked as first 
themselves, which such a removal would draw | chief, as the lowest among them. The rest, 
after it. Reasoning for the Indians, from that \ with all the subordinate chiefs and Jaw-makers 
policy which undoubtedly would have been their | of the nation, embodied their objections to the 
own, they may be assumed, as they have been | | treaty in a protest, which was immediately sent 
too frequently found, to be among the stumb- {after it to Washington. This letter alleges the 
ling blocks in the way of Government, in all their | treachery of Mackintosh, and prays that the rati- 
efforts for the removal and consequent improve- | fication of the treaty may be temporarily defer- 
ment of the tribes. red, in order that time should be allowed to the 
An attempt was renewed a few months after, ' Indians to deliberate, and to the Congress to 
to make a treaty for the desired object, at a place 1 inquire into the truth concerning the manner in 
called Indian Springs. On this occasion, a large | which it was procured. 
number of chiefs and head men attended ;—and | The prayer of the petitioners was not granted 
here again, as alleged, some secret management ae The treaty was ratified by the Senate of 
prevailed, if not entirely to baffle the execution | ! ‘the United States, with the protesting memorial 
of the treaty, at least to render its validity doubt- | | before them. Doubtlessly, they weighed the 
ful, and make its performance dangerous. A | | force of its arguments with a proper consideration 
man named Hanbly, acting as one of the United | | —it is not easy to say, at this time, what vare- 
States interpreters, and probably largely inte- \ ty of suggestions, of a political kind, had force in 
rested in keeping the Indians where they were, | prompting them to set aside the protest of the 
perceiving the progress of the commissioners | dissenting chiefs; and, with the conviction whieh 
towards the attainment of their object, alarmed | we feel, that the substantial good of the poor 
the fears of certain of the chiefs, by assuring | Indians was really best consulted by the measure 
them that, if they did not fly, it was the intention } of their removal, we are unwilling to assert that 
of the whites to put them in prison. The sava- 1 the ratification of the treaty, by the Senate, was 


ges, at this suggestion, took to the woods at mid- || | precipitate, still less unwise. Considering the 
| 


Indian tribes of our country, with a due reference 
—their 


night, and before the dawn of day, were distant | 
twenty miles from the spot. It was conceived Ito their savage and immature condition, 
by those who were hostile to the treaty, that this ferocity and inferior civilization,—it was, 
would be a sufficient and sure mode for prevent- || haps, an error in the first instance, to have e 
ing its completion. In this, however, their| treated with them on terms of equality. 


. - . f . e- 
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fom injustice, from cruelty and spoliation,—to | 


teach, to guide and to restrain it ;—but, at all 


events, to do for it that which seems best for the 


preservation of peace and good will between the 
parties, and for the promotion of the moral and 
intellectual, as well as social progress of the 
minor and inferior race. A _ people like the 
North American Indians, in relation to the Eu- 


ropean colonists, were so many children only,—_ 


to be treated as children, and gradually lifted 
to the social eminences of civilization, by a hand 
equally firm and considerate. Any other process 
—that, in particular, which recognizes an equali- 
tyof judgment and condition hetween them and 
the whites, which did not, and could not exist— 
was the very process most likely to result,—as it 
has resulted—in their overthrow and destruction. 
Alike process of indulgence and deference, shown 
to our sons, would produce the same distressing 
consequences, even in the growing generations 
of the already superior race. 

But, disquisition aside,—the evil was consum- 
mated. The Government of the United States 
recognized and ratified the treaty, as if made in 
good faith; and the distress and anger of the 
Indians, when apprized of it, were heightened to 


lerocity. Mackintosh became alarmed, and, | 


conscious of his treachery, or perhaps warned 
of his danger by some friendly Indian, he fled 
within the limits of Georgia for safety. He 
sought Governor Troup, of that state, and de- 
cared his apprehensions. To calm his fears, 
wd, possibly, at his own suggestion, the Gover- 


ior dispatched one of his aids, Colonel Lamar— | 


the gentleman, we believe, who was late the 
President of Texas)—with a “talk” to the 
ludians of the nation, which was intended to | 
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only to commit another indiscretion which re- 
vived and increased the ferocity of the Indians. 
He presumed upon the power,—assuming an 
| authority to which he had no claim,—of grant- 
| ing permission to Georgia, to make the survey 


‘of the ceded territory at an earlier period than 
_had been specified in the treaty. It is probable 
that had he not taken this step, the Indians might 
have foreborne his punishment; and, taking coun- 
| sel from their fears, and with some regard to 
their ancient veneration, have permitted him to 
} go free, without attempting to enforce the ex- 
| treme penalty which the violation of their laws 
\had incurred. But this last proceeding, the 
4 precise tenor of which was not exactly under- 
| stood among them, and the evils of which were 
| represented by designing persons, as no less than 
| their immediate dispossession of their lands, and 
| the forfeiture of their slaves, stock, cattle and 
| improvements, rendered them desperate, and 
left them without any restraints either of good 
} will or prudence. Their excitement, as repre- 
| sented by the United States agent on the spot, 
| was absolutely dreadful. The apprehensions of 
| the whites, in and about the nation, were excited 
| to such a degree, as to prompt their immediate 
‘flight; and every symptom was supposed to be 
| shown, which would denote one of those bloody 
| outbreaks of the savages, which could terminate 
| only in the burning and massacre of the frontier. 
| Meanwhile, lulled into a false security, Mackin- 
| tosh remained in his fine dwelling on the Chata- 
1 hoochie, where, amidst abundance of every kind 
|—for he was wealthy—he either had no appre- 
hensions of danger, or with ordinary Indian 
| inflexibility, he contrived to conceal them. 


The Chiefs, meanwhile, who were hostile to 


wothe their anger and disarm their hostility.’ his course, were preparing themselves in secret, 
We are not sure that this proceeding was a wise | for the purpose of redressing the violated laws of 
ouey—at all events, we are persuaded that the | their country. Having quieted the fears of the 
talk itself was not a judicious one. Its language ! criminal, and beguiled him back to the nation, 
“ eXpostulation and warning, was expressed in | they were content that their proceedings should 
wane which too nearly resembled those of de- ! be slow in order that they should be effectual. 
wunciation and threatening, to be very successful They gathered in consultation only such of their 
0 soothing a highly exasperated people ;—a) number as could be thoroughly relied on. Their 
people, too, who believed themselves to be sacri- | meeting took place at midnight, on the banks of 
‘eed to the desires of the very party whose mes- |, a gloomy river. Every precaution seems to have 
“nger had thus addressed them. But whatever || been taken that their place of consultation, and 
might have been the real feelings of the Indian | purpose, should not be borne abroad. Their 
‘hiels, they took care to express none other than _ conference was rather as to the mode of carrying 
that of peace. Being older politicians than) the punis’ nent into effeets than of simply 
Lamar, they found it easy to beguile his confi- | passing sentence. Tod see to have been 
“ace; and he left them in the full conviction already done. The voice of the nation had con- 
Mat Mackintosh might return to the nation in| demned the offender. The judgment had been 
Perlect safety. It was unfortunate that Mackin-| silently recorded in the bosoms of the great 


sh shared in this conviction. He did return, | majority. The “Law Menders” simply met te 
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arrange the manner of proceeding. The decree 
of “ rope and gun” against William Mackintosh, 
was devolved for execution, upon certain chiefs | 
of the Oakfuskies, Talladegas and Emuckfaus— | 
tribes over which the influence of the criminal 
was too small to make it doubtful that they would 
perform the duty without favor or flinching, en- 
trusted to their hands. From these tribes, a 
party of no less than four hundred warriers was 
made up, the direction of whose movements was | 
assigned to the two Chiefs, Mad Wolf and 
Menawé, both of whom were supposed to regard 
Mackintosh with feelings of particular dislike and | 
jealousy. 
The victim, little dreading the fate which was) 
at hand, remained with his family, and without a 
guard, at his dwelling on the Chatahoochie. | 
His confidence in the assurances of protection | 
from Georgia, and in the virtue of that “ talk,” | 
which Colonel Lamar had borne to the hostile | 
Chiefs,—with, possibly, vot an unreasonable | 
reliance on the strength ef his ancient popularity 
in the nation,—rendered him less circumspect | 
and acute than was his wont. Besides, he was) 
naturally a brave mau,—had acquired this repu- | 
tation under one of the bravest of bis own or of, 
any time, (Jackson,)—and a sense of shame at | 
the apprehension which he had recently shown, } 
and which was no doubt only the natural result ! 
of a superior sense of guilt, emboldened him to | 
stay, and stimulated him to the opposite extreme | 


of an unwise confidence in his own fortunes. 
The Indian agent, (Col. Crowell,) ascribes this | 
obtuseness entirely to the imprudent assurances | 
of protection which he received from Geofgia. | 
He asserts, that, if Mackintosh had been left to | 
himself, he would have baffled his enemies by ! 
flight. Delay was all that was necessary for his | 
safety, and could he have avoided the danger, for | 
the time, until the first fury of the Indians had | 
overblown, it is probable that the execution of| 
their judgment would have been foreborne for | 
ever. 

The “ Law-Menders,” for such, in the dialect | 
of the nation, is the very appropriate title given | 
to those who are appointed for the punishment } 
of ** Law-bteakers’—proceeded to their tasks | 
with a settled and sufficient deliberation. Their | 
approach to the dwelling of Mackintosh was 
timed to take place at midnight, or just before | 
the dawn of day. ‘The house was surrounded in | 
profound secrégyf'with@ut occasioning the least ! 
alarm. When this was done, and the leaguer | 
was believed to be complete, they despatched | 
one Hutton, a white man, whom they had 


brought along with them for this purpose, with “ 


a message to the family of Mackintosh. Huttop 
was instructed to declare their purpose, which 
was the death of the offender only ;—and to 
bring out, and send away in safety, any white 
person who might happen to be lodging there {oy 
the night. Nothing could more certainly declare 
the deliberation, calm resolution, and a conside. 
rate regard of their relations to the white people, 
and the consequences of offending them, thay 
this proceeding—a proceeding scarcely to be 
expected from any, and least of all, from a 
savage people, while laboring under an excite. 
ment so extreme and universal. Hutton’s mis. 


| sion being concluded, and himself with the 


whites withdrawn from the dwelling, they 
sounded the terrific war-whoop, and advanced 
resolutely to the work of death. The first 
purpose of Mackintosh was to defend himself. 
He had with him, in the house, his son, Chilly 
Mackintosh, and one or two other Indians, all of 
whom were determined men. His dwelling was 
strong, and the summons of Mad Wolf, which 
was distinctly audible amid the uproar, com- 
manding him to * Come out like a man, and die 
by the laws he had himself made,” was answered 
by defiance. But his assailants were not dis- 
posed to aflord him a chance for fight, and soon 
made it apparent that no measure of valor, in 
actual conflict, could avail him. The torches 
blazed beneath his windows ; the flames were 
already seizing upon the timbers of his dwelling; 


_when he bade his son, with the other Indians, tofly 


and leave him to his fate. They did so, and 
leaping through the windows, were permitted to 
escape ;—a few shot being fired after them, less, 
perhaps, with a view to kill them, than to hasten 
their flight. Commissioned for the destruction 
of the one offender, they confined their deadly 
attentions solely to him. Alone,—bhopeless, but 
fearless, the beleaguered chief, like the wolf 
driven to his den, and rendered furious by the 
fire, rushed boldly to the entrance. It was 


| probably an instinctive movement of his hand by 


which it grasped the rifle. He did not attempt 
to use it, and could have had no hope that itsust, 
even if he brought down his most formidable 
enemy, could have availed to extricate him from 
the four hundred by whom he was environed. Ifhe 
did not utterly despair—if his movements were not 
prompted solely bya desperate resolution to meet 
death with a fearless and characteristic defiance 
then, he probably flattered himself with the hope, 
that his presence and his voice might arrest their 
purpose. His former popularity, at one "m 
almost boundless, might linger still in them 
memories ;—and never, among all his peop 
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had they known an orator so silver-tongued, so 
rsuasive, So captivating as himself. Could | 
they but be brought to Jook and listen—hear his 


yoice, feel his arguments, understand his reason- | 
ing.—or, possibly, behold the treasures which he | 
5! 


could display before their eyes, to enforce his 


entreaty,—all might yet go well, and the danger | 
would pass by. Such may have been his. 
thoughts, such his hopes, and, possibly, such | 
|London around the South Coast and Isle of 


might have been his success, had he been suf- 
fered to address the multitude. But the chiefs 
who came against him also knew his resources, 
and dreaded his arts and powers of persuasion. 
They knew too well the danger of permitting him 
to exercise them. His lips were barely parted | 
for speech,—the sounds of his voice just begin- 


ning to be heard—when they were stilled for ever | 


bythe rifle of Mad Wolf. The bullet penetrated 
the mouth of the speaker, and was the signal for 
a general discharge. Nearly two hundred bul- 


lets took effect in the body of the victim. His | 


house was burnt to ashes, and his property dis- 
tributed among the executioners, by the same 
law which called them into exercise, as the min- 
isters of its justice. 


Original. 


TO M 





Tuere is an image bright and fair, 
That in my heart I keep, 


Seeming an Angel's form to wear, 


Iu visions of my sleep: 
Nor in the ling’ring hours of day 
Is it less pure to me, 
When I devoted homage pay 


Undimned by mystery. 


When Sorrow steals away my friends, 
Aud darkeus all below, 

How fair the form that o’er me bends, = 
To soothe and share my wo! 

And as it mingles in each fear, 
Their anguish to beguile, 

It offers me for every tear, 


FROM 


i Original. 
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BY MRS. E. R. STEELE. 


A VISIT TO SALISBURY AND STONEHENGE. 


Havine engaged to visit a friend in Somerset- 
shire, we agreed to make a circuitous route to 


} Wight, taking our friend in the way. This then, 
must be called a continuation of Excursion No. 
I. In Bristol, we found much to interest us, 
| especially the Cathedral, and the church of St. 
| Mary Redcliff. This is said to be the finest old 
Gothic parish church of England. It was built 
in the fifteenth century—is two hundred and 
twenty-five feet long by one hundred and twenty- 
|five. The tower is one hundred and twenty feet 
| with a truncated spire. In the open space in 
‘front is a monument to the brilliant but erring 
, Chatterton. In this church he found, or said he 
found, the manuscripts, which shed a bright but 
| baneful light over his short career. If he has 
| had injustice done him here, there is a “ high 
| world beyond our own” where he will be righted. 
| The “dim religious light,” which the monument 
(of the unhappy bard sheds upon the soul, is a 


| fitting preparation for threading the mazes of the 
, solemn pillared aisles, and contemplation of 
|time stained arch, graceful mullioned windows, 
and mouldering tomb. 


Here we found the 
monument of Admiral Sir William Penn, father 
| to our Penn, over which was hung his helmet 
and antique knightly banner. Bristol must 


always be interesting to an American, for there 


, have always subsisted most amicable commercial 
relations between us. Sebastian Cabot sailed 
hence to the Western land. I have spoken of 


| Penn,—and now the Great Western alternately 
| . . + r . 
| anchoring in New-York or Bristol waters, seems 


|to bring us near together. Bristol is a stirring 


| 
AGeatiiin’s Céliben cal? | commercial place,—has many literary and scien- 


When all the bliss ofearth I feel, I 
And gone is darkling care, | 

What raptures o'er my senses steal, 
As every joy we share! 

How deep the pleasures then that thrill! | 
How sweet each varied tone! } 

As every thonght assures me still 
That I’m not bless’d alone! 


| 


| 
There is an image bright and fair, | 
Close kept within my heart,— 
That in its beauty dwelleth there, ( 
And never shall depart; 
In every care, in every joy, 
Its airy form I see ;— 
And this, that Time shall ne’er destroy, | 
An image is of thee, 





principles, by several ofgahe chi 


| tific institutions—several fine churches, and 


one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Hannah More has thrown a charm over the 
place, and in gratitude, some liberal persons of 
the city have erected a monument, This is not 
a structure of stone or marble in the usual man- 






ner, but a charity school, conducted on excellent 


ladies of the 
| city, one of whom is ou ere the young 
pupil learns with her book, to reverence the name 
| of one who so devoted herself to benefit and en- 
lighten her countrymen and her race. In the 


vicinity of Bristol, upon rising ground, is built the 
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pretty town of Clifton, where invalids resort to || covered church, with its Norman square stone 





































drink the waters, and imbibe health from the tower, sending out its Sabbath chimes, while the - 
breezes which blow over the Downs, from whose| rooks and daws were wheeling around it as - 
elevation they gaze over most enchanting | keeping time to the solemn chaunt ! We passed Ey 
scenery, and far down upon the winding Avon, |) the crumbling tombstones, and seated ourselves on 
which I described in my last. Tearing our-) in the old carved oak pews, so high that only the pro 
selves from these smiling scenes and dear! minister in his pulpit is seen. That pulpit was hot 
friends, we were once more whirling along in the | of oak, richly and beautifully carved. Around anc 
Great Western Railway towards Somersetshire.| the church were suspended tablets, telling that of t 
How shall | describe the varied and beautiful) in such a year, Dame so and so, left so many iv 
landscape which greeted us as we passed over hundred pounds to support so many poor chil- ten 
the plain of Bridgewater, with its ancient town dren,—or, some old knight had endowed a charity sha 
and pretty river, and glimpses of the Severn and | school for so many more. The old organ pealed, fron 
Welsh coast—of the many quaint little villages— | and the charity children chaunted—the fine Eng- ing 
of the farms, villas, cottages—of the lovely vale lish service was read. When the sermon was Exe 
of Taunton, bounded by gentle rising hills, | over, and the benediction had been pronounced, twer 
covered with summer harvests! At Taunton, | the villagers quietly withdrew and many of them twet 
we left the railroad, as it was not finished farther. | stationed themselves on each side the path to hou 
This is a large town, on the Tone, with several) make a low courtesy, or bow to those, who, hous 
fine towered and turreted churches, and market-) higher in rank, and wealth, and education than ete, 
house. The remains of the old Castle famous! themselves, they deemed of a superior order. educ 
in the civil wars, and built by Ina, King of the) Bows and kind words were returned as we passed miss 
West-Saxons, is upon one side of Castle Square, | along, and they separated to linger around the blew 
while Castle Inn, built in castellated form, is on) graves of their fathers, or take the pathway the 1 
another. flere we dined. After dinner we left, home. Our sad leave-takings over, we sat out ance. 
Taunton in a post-coach, and penetrated the| in the post coach of the Inn, and in an hour hous 
leafy groves, and hedgy pathways of luxuriant) found ourselves at Wellington. ‘This is a town ereet 
Somerset and Devon. At the residence of our) of about four thousand inhabitants, built upon very 
relatives, we were able to appreciate the quiet) the river Tone. It gives a title to the great dral, 
luxury of English farm-life, and the comforts of, General, who has a large domain here. Ona edific 
those cottage-villa houses where reside the | hill a lofty column is erected in his honor, which totall 

“ English gentlemen who live at home at ease.” on Waterloo day, is surrounded by the towns- they ; 
How would an American housewife, struggling | people in grand celebration. Well does Devon- niret 
for order with ker “help,” luxuriate in these) shire merit its fame for fertility and beauty. idea o 
houses of comfort,—hoew would she admire the) The fields were covered with a luxuriant crop of facade 
neatness and order of the apartments devoted to) wheat, or clover, the homesteads were shining kings, 
the butler, the laundress, the brewer,—and above || with flowers,—the groves and hills were rich io vith b 
all, the respectful, quick, efficient servants. An ! waving foliage, and the famous Devonshire cows, celebr 
English housewife is apparently as devoid of care |) whose celebrated cream we had enjoyed so much The ¢ 
as her guest. As in almost every family the) lately, were revelling in knee-deep clover. Espe- fine tre 
“help” have been either born in the mansion} cially charming to me were the fragrant hedges procla 
er have lived there the most part of their lives. | lining the roads every where with walls of living ion hat 
In the cities, particularly, housewifery is attended | green, from which were peeping out the brilliant 8 to 
with but little labor, as almost every kind of pro- | scarlet corn- poppy, fox-glove, valerian, and flowers asked 
vision is obtained by ging their orders to the | white, blue and yellow; while festooned over the formed 
vender, who calls for them each morning at the } whole is the white honeysuckle, so cherished in We th 
door. In venturing these remarks, | intrude into | our gardens, throwing out a delicious perfume as he S» 
no privacy, a8 they relate not to ene mansion | we passed. Hundreds of miles have we ridden ft Bx 
alone but te the many, at which it was our privi-| between these flowery hedges, never tired ol thaige 
lege to visit. When Sunday came, we repaired admiring the profusion and beauty of the blos- miles fy 
in sober array "down to the village Milverton.| soms which adorn them. In the northern pars for tray 
Oh, that quaint old Village of Somerset, far from, of England, these are low and smoothly clipt has but 
the haunts of men and rail-roads, with its mossy), but in fertile Devon and Somersetshire, they toable 1 
thatched stone cottages and latticed windows, | attain to a height and luxuriance which som’ todging 
with small leaden-framed panes, embedded in a | times hides the prospect for miles, except where How 


wilderness of fowers! Ob, that antique ivy- ; a gateway gives you a view of the scevery, cach Fi Lro! 
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opening making a sweet landscape piece. I will 
not linger to tell of all the little villages and 
towns which we passed, but will arrive at once at 
Exeter, which we reached in time for a late din- 
ner. In the evening we repaired to the favorite 
promenade of the citizens, which was near our 
hotel. ‘This is the environs and ramparts of the 


ancient Castle of Rongemont, once the residence 


of the Saxon Kings, whose ruins covered with 
ivy presenta pleasing feature in the scene. The 
terraces and embankments are laid out in walks, 
shadowed by large elms, and set with benches, 
fom which we may look overthe city and surround- 
ing country with the windings of the river Ex. 
Exeter is a large county town and city, with about 
It has a cathedral, 
wenty churches and meeting-bouses, session- 


twenty thousand inhabitants. 


house, county jail, infirmary, asylum, custom- 
house, theatre, charitable institutions, museum, 
ec. There is here also an institution for the 
education of Baptist missionaries, with a fine 
Exeter carries on considera- 
It presents to an inhabitant of 


mission museum. 
ble woollen trade. 
the new world avery curious and antique appear- 
ace. High-street, particularly, has many old 
houses with the second story projecting over the 
Guild Hall, is a 
veryancient affair, of dark carved oak. The Cathe- 
dl, however, absorbed all our time. These 
tdifices, so grand, so exquisite in detail, are so 
totally different from any thing we can boast, that 


#reet, with large bow windows. 


they always excite my attentive interest, and ad- | 


mration. In deseribing that of York, a general 
idea of them has been given. 
fade is adorned with eighty-seven statues of 
Kings, Abbots, and Archbishops, surrounded 
vith beautiful carved tracery. The tombs of the 
elebrated family of Bohun are in this church. 


The chiming of city bells, and cantering of the 


fine troop of Scottish Greys of Waterloo memory, | 


proclaimed this to be a festal day. 
ot had been so long absent from his native shore 
Sto have lost the run of the gala days, and 
shed the waiter of our inn the cause, who in- 
iued bien ie wee the Queen's Ascension day. 
We then remembered it was the anniversary of 
the Sovereign's Ascension to the throne. We 
*t Exeter one fine summer day, in a post- 
thaise for Sidmouth, on the sea coast, sixteen 
wes from Exeter. There can be nothing finer 
for travelling than an English post-chaise. It 
tas but one seat, and in front are windows, which 
‘ble the traveller to view the scenery without 
hedging out at each side window. 
How refreshing the sight of old ocean once. 
“we! How charming our rambles and scrambles 
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The grand western 


My compan- | 


over the cliffs, and high, green sheep downs, where 
we could gaze at will upon the rolling waves, 
some of which I delighted to fancy had touched 
my own far land. 

The last hour of our stay, however, at pretty 
Sidmonth had arrived, and we seated ourselves 
in the large bow window of our sitting-room, in 
the York Hotel, to gaze out once more over the 
beautiful scene considered the finest on the 
Devonshire coast. A summer morning, bright 
as any of our own brilliant American days, was 
shining out over the ocean before us, turning the 
wave crests to diamonds, and throwing a silvery 
radiance over the white sea-spray as it dashed 
up upon the dark Sandstone clifis. Upon their 
sloping summits the grassy carpet was spotted with 
white sheep, nibbling their early morning meal— 
the only living creature yet stirring. Soon, 
however, horses were led down to the bathing 
machines—bathers appeared from out the dit- 
ferent lodging houses which alternate with the 
billiard rooms, libraries and museums, which 
line the beach—and the broad esplanade in front 
of our hotel is now alive with early walkers, and 
the seats which are ranged along it, occupied 
with those who, tired of bath or promenade, sit 
watching the waves curling among the pebbles 
below them, or the curtained bathing machines, 
which are dragged far out in the waves beyond. 
A loud horn and tramping of horses, proclaims 
the approach of a stage-coach and four—we are 
soon seated in it, and leave pretty Sidmouth far 
behind. I should not linger thus on the road, 
or we shall never reach Salisbury. At Lyme- 
regis we staid all that night—wandering most of 
the day about this Mausoleum of the Lizard 
family, for this is the dépot of those wonders of 
geology, the Saurian family, who once dragged 
their huge bodies, geologists tell us, through the 
antediluvian mud—some sixty, and others eighty 
feet long. The grey limestone cliffs ave full of 
interesting petrifactions, but the best have been 
taken away, and are in the British museum. 
The shops are filled with petrifactions of great 
value. ‘This town is in Dorsetshire, and is fre- 
quented by sea-bathers. It has the usual quan- 
tity of amusements, as libraries, billiard and ball 
room, and contains a population between two and 
three thousand. The scenery, after we left this 
town, was magnificent. Our road lay over a 
style of country which is unknown with us. I 
allude to the chalk downs ;—smooth, round, 
green hills, formed of chalk, but covered with a 
short, green herbage, mixed with thyme, a sweet, 
small, purple flower, much loved by the sheep. 


There is very little cultivation upow them, they 
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being mostly used to raise sheep. The white | 
lines which you see crossing their green sur- | 
faces, is the road. The earth is here white with | 
chalk, the dust of which we found very disagree- | 
able. These hills are, some of them, four hun- 

dred feet high, and when steep, required six | 
horses to draw us up. From the summit, we) 
caught bright glimpses of the ocean, while each 

valley, more verdant than the hills, contained a 
pretty hamlet, surmounted by the ivied tower of | 
a grey, antique church, and rustic cottages, | 
covered with moss-grown thatch, lighted by lat-| 
tice windows, and adorned with a little garden, 





gay with summer flowers. Upon the summit of 
one of these downs, we observed two Roman 
encampments ; one of these, Maumbury, is said 
to be one of the most perfect specimens in Eng- 
land. Near one of them was a group of the 
dark-visaged sons of Egypt, huddled around their | 
cooking apparatus—the first gipsies we had seen. | 
We stopped to look at Dorchester, the capital of 
Dorsetshire. A long avenue of elms and beaches 
led to the entrance of the principal street, up 
which we drove, and stopped at a large hotel. 
Dorchester is a pretty town, and has quite an) 
ancient appearance. There are many churches, | 
among which Saint Peter’s is celebrated—also, | 
meeting-houses,—charitable institutions,—town |, 
hall,—shire hall,—market-house, ete. A lady, |, 
who had been my fellow passenger, turned to me | 
as we drove up the avenue, and said, * I suppose, | 
of course, you mean to try the Dorchester ale, | 
which is so celebrated.” 5 oll 
“Is it very fine?” I asked. | 
“« Dear me, have you never tasted Dorchester | 
ale?” | 


} 


**No, madam, nor have I ever been in this) 
town before.” She looked at me in some sur- | 


j 





j 


prize, as my speech was not Irish nor Scotch. | 
When I told her | came from the United States, | 
she gazed upon me with the greatest curiosity, | 
and with an expression which said, * is it possi- | 
ble that this decent-looking body, dressed very | 
much as we are, can have come from the United | 
States?” The country now becomes richer. 
Among the wheat fields, is one three miles long, | 
which we were told belonged to his little high- | 
ness, the Prince of Wales. The sheep of Dor-| 
setshire all have horns, a peculiarity of this | 
country, which gives them a very singular ap- | 
pearance. A very beautiful mansion, surrounded 
with smooth parks and gardens, all blooming | 
bright, was pointed out as belonging to Lord | 
Portman, whose lady is Lady-in-waiting to the | 
Queen. At Blandford, we dined. It is a large) 
town, seated on the Stour, containing about’ 
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three thousand inhabitants. It has a newer look 
than the towns we had past, there being a new 
Grecian church, town hall, ete. The hotel was 
handsome, the rooms well furnished, and oyy 
dinner excellent. Here we left the post coach, 
and took post chaise to Salisbury. Upon one 
horse rode the postillion, in white corduroy 
breeches, long, white-topped boots, and blue 
jacket, set thick with white, pearl buttons. We 
were now in Wiltshire, which showed no pecu- 
liarity, except fences of wattles or rough basket 
work, instead of green hedges. At six o'clock 
we arrived at Salisbury, having travelled seventy. 
five miles. The coaches, however, were so 
easy, and roads so smooth, that ave felt very little 
fatigue, but still were glad to see the figure of a 
white hart, decorated with a golden chair, stand- 
ing over the portico of a large stone house, as 
we knew that was our resting-place, the White 
Hart Hotel. All taverns and hotels, in this 
country, are obliged to exhibit either the name, 
or the image or resemblance of some peculiar 
thing by which they may be designated. A 
bright June day called us forth, and we asked 
each other, shall we visit first the far famed Salis- 
bury Cathedral, or drive over Salisbury Plain to 
wondrous Stonehenge? The cathedral was 
preferred, and threading many a narrow street of 
ancient, projecting houses, and under the re- 
mains of the old walls, we at last stood before 
the grey walls of this vast and majestic building, 
whose tall, graceful spire, carved curiously in 
knots and diamonds, arose four hundred feet 
above us. This cathedral is the only complete 
specimen of the early English gothic, remaining 
in England ; it was built in 1219. 

As we entered, the simplicity, the grace and 
purity of this exquisite temple excited our 
strongest admiration. The long aisles, the high 
springing arches, supported by clusters of tall, 
slender pillars of grey marble, and the glory 
pouring over them from the three hundred and 
sixty-five windows, mostly of stained glass, pro 
duced a picture grand and solemn,—but more 
touching were the mouldering monuments, 
which knelt or lay the figures of those who her 
once walked and admired and_ prayed, yeas 
before our own country was visited by their race: 
The costumes were representations of those they 
had worn in life, and the features were reset 
blances. The choir,—a portion divided by 
screens of oak, from the rest of the church for 
divine service—is one hundred and forty feet 
eighty-four. Here they have departed @ little 
from the severe simplicity of its architecture, and 


the carved oak canopy over the throne of 
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bishop, is beautifully carved and decorated. On || Hannah More’s old shepherd, that greatest of all 
the great window over the altar, is a painted rep- | philosophers, whose happy maxim was, “ what- 
resentation of the Resurrection. There are some | ever pleases God, pleases me.’ Nor was dear, 
modern monuments in this church, by Chantrey | quaint, pious Herbert forgotten, whose footpath 
and Flaxman, but I was smitten with the mania | Jed over this plain to the city. We passed the 
for antiquity, and cast merely a glance upon | pretty village of Amesbury, and the beautiful 
them, beautiful as they were. Among the | house and grounds of Sir Edmond Antrobus, 
agacient monuments is one to the Boy Bishop— } and then all signs of cultivation ceases, and we 
in the frolicsome days of merry England, he lead | find ourselves alone on a wild plain. No buman 
the christmas revels as Abbot of Misrule. The | being or habitation was in sight, when amid this 
chapter house is a curious, octagon building, | dreary solitude, in the centre of the plain, we 
used as chamber for the ecclesiastical meetings. | saw the old hoary temple of the Druids, where 
Among other curious carving, is an ancient bas | it had stood ‘since the world began,’ for aught 
lief, running around the sides of the apartment, | we knew. It consists of three circles of huge, 
representing scripture scenes from the creation | massy stones, inclosing a diameter of one bun- 
to the destruction of Pharaoh’s host. From | dred feet. These are fashioned by some rude 
this we were shown, by our obliging guide, to | instrument, to about ten feet wide, and thirty 
the cloisters, an arcade running around four) high. A row of long stones lay on the tops of 
sides of a grassy court. Here the friars of old | these, connecting the circle, and fastened by 
were wont to muse at evening tide, shut ont | grooves being made in the upper ones, and a 
fom the passing world around, and while gazing | spike cut out of the top of those standing. 
at the tablets which line the walls, lift their | The inner circles are shorter stones. Many of 
thoughts from these memorials of their brethren | them are fallen, and we were thus able to ex- 
who have passed away, to that eternity which 


| amine the grooves in the top. The outer stones 
they now inhabit. We had revelled in antiquity || are fine, white sand-stone, the next, grey gneiss, 
—had visited the tombs and palaces of the Eng- ! and the last, a blue, slaty stone. In the centre 
lish kings—of Norman, Saxon and Dane, but I | is a stone altar. These different circles were for 
was now to penetrate the haunts of the Druid, | different grades of priests and people, perhaps, 
wd gaze with my own eyes upon Stonehenge! | as in the Hebrew courts, while the Arch-Druid 
We drove out of town in a pretty, open, donkey | stood in the sanctum within. It takes one’s 
chaise, over Salisbury Plain. Upon an eleva- | breath away to think of the ages which have 
tion, two miles from the city, is Old Sarum, the | passed since this extraordinary temple was erec- 
finest remains of a Roman encampment in Eng- | ted! How many nations, and faiths, have come 
land. Leaving our chaise, we ascended the | and gone, since that day! By choosing such 
embankments, which are still quite perfect in imperishable materials, they deemed their fane 
places, and upon the summit, found a mass of | would stand until the world should decay. And 
trick and stone, last remnant of the haughty | it will remain—not as they fondly hoped, to per- 
Roman. The city of Sarum or Salisbury once | petuate their worship, but as a monument of 
Sood around these ruins, but was built where it their destruction ; a triumphal arch for Christ! 
tow stands, seven hundred years ago. The old | Desolate is it now—not a living creature near it, 
ove has crumbled to dust. Until lately, it has | —no moss, no ivy in pity covering it; the image 
‘eat two members to parliament, and as there | and superscription stamped upon it is death! 
"8 no city, the election was held in a booth | How these immense masses of stone were here 
wider a tree, which is now shown to the travel- | transported, and how erected, in those early and 
tt. This rotten borough has been abolished. | rude ages, is one of the wonders of Stonehenge. 
from this spot is a fine view of the city of Salis- | The worship of Greece and Rome may have 
uy with its cathedral and inimitable spire. || been more gorgeous, and there might have been 
Salisbury Plain is nearly thirty miles square, | more in their beautiful temples to please the 
‘wered with a short grass and the sweet, pur- | imagination of men, but there was a serene sim- 
le thyme, so fragrant and so agreeable to the | plicity and solemnity in the Druid rites, which 
sheep. Over it were scattered many flocks, each | is far more touching and elevating to the soul. 
faded by a shaggy dog, and shepherd with his | Art, with all its glorions accessories, was rejec- 
ok. A shepherd and his crook I had often | ted, and they worshipped alone in nature. From 
*en in pictures, and had read of, but this was | their rude stone temple, they looked to the blue 
ny first glance of the veritable articles them- sky over them, and the groves of majestic oaks 
eles. We looked among them, thinking of which waved around them. Like the ancient 
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THE CARNIVAL; 


OR, THE MOCK-MARRIAGE.—A TALE, 


prophets of old, the Druids ruled as patriarchs | 
and judges of the people. Their teaching was | 
rude as their age, and consisted of a few laws,— | 
worship the Gods, do no evil, and be heroic under 

difficulties. As they worshipped fire upon their | a 


| 
” “KYD,” AND THE “Quappooy." 


altars, and believed in the transmigration of souls, || BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE, 
built no temples, except these rude erections, and 
worshipped the Misletoe; they were probably 
disciples of Zoroaster. The Celts are supposed | IT was the gay season of the Carnival, The 
to be of eastern origin, and in this manner might | Streets of Vienna were thronged with motley 
their faith have been here transported. While processions, and music and the merry laugh and 
on this spot, one imagines the New Year day’s the voice of pleasure were substituted for the 
gathering of the sacred Misletoe—the procession _ hum of commerce, the serious tones of business 
of white-robed priests crowned with oak-leaf and the brow of care. The city had put on its 
garlands—the white bull led to sacrifice—the holiday suit, and mirth and revelry reigned from 
gloom of their awe-inspiring oaks, as the train! hall to hovel. Night came and the streets were 
enter the “lonely coverts of the grove,” and stand | filled with maskers on their way to various places 
around the wreathed oak. The Arch-Druid of amusement. The gorgeous hall of the Hote 
then approaches, and with a golden knife, cuts |de l’Empereur was lighted up with the splendor 
the mistletoe boughs, which fall in the next ,of noon, and its avenues were thronged with the 
priest’s lap; the air is then filled with the songs | carriages, and caleches of the élite; and graceful 
of bards and triumphal rejoicing. Let us hope, | and stately women in masks, and noble appearing 
with the historians, the account of their sacrifice | men, in rich costumes, alighted from them and 
of human.life is not correct, or is a scandal of the ! ascended the broad stair to the hall to which 
Romans, when they wished to extingnish their | they were directed by the sounds of music and 
faith. It lived, however, long in the hearts of | revelry, that gaily reached th@rar. 
the people, and some of their rites are still con- | Beside the door stood marshals to receive the 
tinued, we are told, in May-day frolics—mid-| swords of the gentlemen, at the same time, a- 
summer eve—all hallow, mass, and christmas | cording to the usual regulations, commanding 
each as he passed into the hall to lift his or her 
‘mask. The object of the first being to prevent 
‘blood-shedding in any chance quarrel; that of 
the latter to see that no improper person 
TO MARIA. | entered. 
| “« Nay, Sieur Marshal, thou shalt not lgve my 
sword, nor by mine honor will I lift mask at any 
Waar if the awful mandate should be given, man's bidding.” 

By Him who spoke creation into birth, | These were the words spoken by a tall, but 
To blot for ever from the-map of Heaven 

The polar star—would this enamored earth 
Still pay its adoration to the spot 
Where once it twinkled? Banish such a thought— 
Nay, dear Maria, believe me, it would not. 


I. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| 
i 
} 
| 


misletoe. 





Original. 


BY THE LATE SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


evidently youthful masker, representing a Veve- 
tian cavalier. The elegant and graceful costume 
displayed his fine person to advantage; while his 
lofty and haughty carriage gave an air of truih to 
the assumed character; for ne’er a cavalier of 


And would the widowed needle still present | Venice carried himself with nobler bearing. 


Its polished point to where that planet shone ? | He wore a slender rapier at his thigh; and his 


| face was closely concealed in a black silk visor 
\ A snowy plume depending from his velvet ¢@p 
Oh, no—its influence soon would be confest— swept his left shoulder, from which his scarlet 
Till pointed there the trembler would not rest. H mantle, silvered with embroidered flowers, fell 
| gracefully, as low as his breast. On his arm 
hung a graceful female figure, slight of form, but 
i with a proud carriage. She wore the costume 

| of a noble Venetian lady, and was masked ipa 
Oh, no, dear girl! defeat not Heaven’s design, | half visor of silk, which left exposed a chin and 
Reward my love; oh, say thou wilt be mine, throat of the most exquisite beauty. 

| ‘The voice of the cavalier, as he answered the 


Would all its mystic powers be idly spent, 
Its homage paid to vacancy alone, 
While Love’s warm star was beaming in the West? 


Such is thy heart—its favorite star is gone, 
And is it doomed to tremble without rest? 

Oh, must such matchless beauty rest alone, 
Designed by Heaven to make a lover blest ? 


Or give me hope, and I will not repine. 
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marshal, was arrogant and defying. Thecorridor|| ‘ Out with it. I have lost all patience with 
without was thronged with maskers, waiting to || him. If he escapes again he shall beshot. I will 
enter, and regarding with surprize and curiosity | give the soldiers instructions to fire upon him!” 

the extraordinary scene. | “This would be impolitic, your highness, 

“Nay, then, Monsieur,” replied the marshal, || and bring the censure of all Earope upon you!” 
placing his sword across the entrance, ‘thou | ‘I would not care, so he were out of it. But 
shalt not pass.”” | what have you now ?” 

«] will not be stayed by a servitor of the hall! || ‘He has again eluded the vigilance of his 
Stand aside, marshal,’ answered the cavalier, | keepers, and has fled from the gardens, but has 
fiercely; and he drew his sword and struck down | not left the city. I have made every inquiry and 
the weapon that opposed his passage. | parties are secretly on the search.” 

“Ho! Les gens d’armes! Ho, the guard!” || “I will have Colonel shot for his neglect. 
shouted the marshal, and the crowd without. } How happened this?” demanded the Emperor, 

« Arréte vous, Monsieur,” challenged a second 1 in a fierce tone of displeasure. 
marshal within the door, placing the point of his || ‘‘ He was suffered to walk in the grounds as 
sword at his breast. | usual, at four this afternoon, with the usual pre- 

But the bold cavalier struck it aside, and | cautions of a soldier following him, and a porter- 
passing into the hall mingled with the throng of | sentinel, By some means he suddenly vanished 
maskers before he could be arrested, and when | from the eyes of the soldier and sentinel, as if he 
the gens d’ armes arrived he was not to be dis- | had dissolved into air. The men hastened to the 
covered with the strictest search. } spet, pursued every avenue, and hunted the 

Half an hour elapsed and a monk of the Capu- | whole enclosure in vain. One of them then, 
chin order came to the door of the hall and _ satisfied of his prisoner’s escape, turned his mus- 
applied for admittance. His cowl was down and | ket upon himself, and blew out his ewn brains.” 








his features invisible. | “He did wisely, and only anticipated with his 
“Lift your mitsk, good father,” said the |own hand the work another would have soon 
marshal. jdone. What of his fellow ?” 





“Nay—the rule applies not to me—masks | “He came tremblingly to Colonel , and 
only are to be lifted,” answered the Capuchin. ! told the truth, that no further time might be 
“But dost thou not call thy cowl a mask? It jlost in the search after him. He was placed 
surely is, or thou art a true monk, and as such | Under arrest, and Colonel , reports that at 
can have no basiness here.” | once every means were sct on foot te discover the 

“I have business here, and cannot be delayed ; fugitive.” 
stand aside, son !”” | “And without success ?” 

The tnarshal awed by his voice and manner, || “Not wholly, your majesty. After night 
instinctively drew aside, and the monk entered ||Closed in, and Colonel —— could yet learn 
wd was lost to the eye of the bewildered marshal || nothing of him, he waited on me with his 
in the crowd of maskers. report.” 

In. “You placed him under arrest?” said the 

The scene is in the Imperial palace. The Em- || Emperor, sternly. 
peror is alone in his audience chamber, about the | ‘ No, your highness; his liberty was neces- 
hour of the masquerade. His brow is troubled, || sary for the present, to aid in prosecuting the 
‘ihe paces up and down the apartment with | search.” 
bishands behind him. He suddenly stops and ** As soon as you leave me, issue an order for 
‘ummons a page. his arrest.” 

“Send M———, hither.” “Your majesty shall be obeyed. But may it 

The order had hardly been issued and the/|| please your highness te hear me further. 
age had not quit the presence when his Minis- |} While he was with me, a person was announced 
ler sent in requesting an audience. who came in guarded by two soldiers, who had 
“Admit him. Well, M——, what now?” he | reported in the street that he saw a man descend 
wid, when the page departed, and closed the || the garden-wall by means of a grape-vine, where 

rt leading into the anti-room. “ Your man-|}a Capuchin friar met him and hurried him 

t indicates haste ! Any more of this mad || away.” 

Jouth’s pranks !"? “A Capuchin! I will raise their monastery 

“Tam sorry to say that he is again the subject | for this treason. What said the fellow further?” 
“ Nothing that we could act from with any cer- 
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tainty. I then made no delay, but hastened to|| living personage. During this imprisonment, 
acquaint your majesty with what had occurred.” | when at the age of seventeen, he was detained 
** And you have done it as quietly as if you had | for some weeks at a monastery, the garden of 
come to tell me the young prince’s squirrel had} which adjoined that of the castle of Gener] 
broke his cage and taken flight. This is no light | Count—who had an only daughter of the age of 
matter.” fourteen, who often came to the barrier, and by 
‘I am aware of the importance attached to ‘the indulgence of his keepers, talked with the 
the safe custody of this young man.” prince ; for she knew his story, and felt for his 
“The peace of Europe, nothing less. How | sad fate. They thus became acquainted, and 
now, sir page !”’ | the prince, from being grateful, became deeply 
“General, the Count , desires an audience | enamored with the beautiful, generous-hearted 
with your majesty on a matter of moment.” ; girl, who, in many ways, secretly tried to soften 
“This may touch upon this affair, M -| the rigors of hisimprisonment. After the prince 
Admit him. But how can he have heard of this) was removed, on this very account, to closer 
escapade? If it is known that he has escaped, | quarters in the city, this young maiden deeply 
and is still in the city, there is such a romantic | interested her confessor in his fate. Three years 
sympathy for him, that half the hiding closets in|| passed on, during which interval, by accident, 
Vienna will be open for him. Let it be kept |she had twice met the young Napoleon, and 
only among the soldiery on duty. Good even,| ihey had interchanged glances. It was enough. 
Count! What tidings bring you that you come 1 Each felt that they were beloved. At length the 
at this hour, and in this hurned guise into our| maiden resolved to make a bold effort to effect 
presence ?” H his escape. Father she knew to be her 
“ [ beg your majesty pardon a father’s anxiety, | firm friend, and a friend also of the unfortunate 
which can give him little leisure to pay deference || prince, for he had been in Bonaparte’s army. 
to time and costume. I have come hither to |'To him she committed her plans. ‘True to her 
solicit your majesty’s aid in finding my daughter. ! confidence in him, he promised to second ber 
for she cannot yet have quit the city. During| wishes. He succeeded in corrupting the prince's 
my absence from home two hours ago, she fled, || confessor so far as to make him the medium 
leaving this note, saying that before I beheld her ‘of a correspondence between the two lovers. 
again sh® should be the bride of the man who | This correspondence continued for some time, 
had long held her heart.” | when the prince declared his passion and his 
* Then ‘twill be a happy bridal! But I will] desire to be united with her. He was nor 

















jest not with thy grief, for we have ours also. 
Saw no one the flight?) Suspect you no one ?” 
“I do not, your highness. She never had an 
attachment—for she is very young—save for one 
person, and he it cannot be.” 
‘ “ And who was he ?” demanded the Emperor, 
quickly. 
“The youthful French prince, your majesty’s 
proteze! They often met in childhood, and 
occasionally since !” 


| twenty-one, she seventeen, and both were beat- 
tiful! he, tall and manly, she, lovely as womat- 
| hood in its first spring-time. 

But how should he escape! how should they 
meet! how should they be united! how should 
they afterwards fly ? . 

These were obstacles indeed, but Love 1s po¥ 
erful, and will prevail. At length circumstances 
favored them. A masquerade was to take place 
jthe third night of the carnival ; and this sug 








“And he, and no one else has run away with 
your daug 
just had i 
enough now that Colonel 
generaled! Love anda woman! If thy daugh- 
ter be taken, she stands a chance of being 
arrested as a traitor, Count !” 

ut. 

We will now go back to a period still prior to 
the night of the carnival. ‘The cruel imprison- 
ment of young Napoleon by the Austrian govern- 
ment, is well known to the world, and has, per- 
haps, more deeply moved the sympathies of the 
young of all nations, than the fate of any other 


elligence of his escape. It is plain 





has been out- | 





gested an idea to her mind. She sought her 


!* cried the Emperor. ‘ We have confessor, and through him her plan was made 


| knewn to the prince, who had, the day before, i 
| a note written, “* whenever you can find a shelter 
for me without, I feel confident of being able to 
elude my sentinels. It is not so difficult 
escape from the garden as to elude observation 
in the street ; for my person is known to every 
soldier in the city, for once a month my § 
relative, the Emperor, passes them in review, ° 
rather me in review before them at my baleot}: 
I have discovered a tree which I can e ns 
ascend, (having been practising it, gone 
exercise,) from which extends @ lateral 
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which touches another growing from another | said the capuchin, unlocking a private gate, and 
tree. Along this I can reach the branch of a | disappearing in the garden. 

third tree, and so a fourth and fifth, ‘till the last | Before the prince had time to grow impatient, 
limb brings me within reach of the wall, which | the monk re-appeared, leading the Countess 
isa hundred feet distant from the first tree. I || Nitenne, whom young Napoleon ardently clasped 
can pass along these limbs if I can leap unob- ! to his heart. Ina minute afterwards, a carriage 
served into the tree, entirely concealed by the | which the monk had provided, came up, and 
foliage. This way, if any, affords me the means | getting into it, they drove to the Hotel de I' Em- 
of escape.” |pereur, leaving the monk, who said he would 

It has been seen that he availed himself of it | soon follow. 

with singular success. ‘This is the note in reply | ‘ Your highness will not remove your mask 
to his, which led him to make the attempt : i during the evening,” he added to the prince, as 


“My noble friend will avail himself of the means he | he took his leave. 


has explained when he next walks in the garden at four - ” ‘nce 7 
P.M. Accapuchin will receive him, and conduct him | No,” answered the prince, firmly 
IV. 


to his monastery which is close at hand. There he will | 
ascertain what further touches his safety.” | There is to be a mock marriage in the other 
The prince, on letting himself down from the | part of the saloon,” said several of the maskers ; 
wall, was hurried by the monk into the court of | and a general movement of the crowd was made 
the monastery, and conducted to his cell. There, || towards that quarter, to witness it. In the midst 
to his surprize, the prince beheld the disguise of || stood the Venitian cavalier and the lady, both 
a Venitian cavalier, which a note from the daugh- || masked, but both striking, from the grace and 
ter of Count desired him to assume. He | dignity of their persons and carriage. Near 
obeyed, and then looked to the monk for further ||them stood the capuchin. A marble pedestal 
instructions. was converted into an altar, by placing upon it a 
“Ts it your highness’ desire to be wedded to || crucifix and candles snatched from the candela- 
the maiden who has facilitated your escape ?”’ | bra. 
asked the monk. ** Kneel, children!” said the capuchin, solemn- 
“This would only complete the happiness of ||ly. They knelt, and the monk proceeded to go 
this hour of freedom,” he answered, warmly. ! through the service, while all the crowd stood 
“Our hearts are one, father; why may not our | around, observing it as they would afscene in a 
hands be ?” | play. 
“Then hear the plan arranged for this con- | v. 
summation. T'o-night is the great masquerade | ‘The Emperor and his minister, Metternich, 
atthe hotel del’ Empereur! It is planned that || and General, the Count , were still together, 
you accompany the young Countess when a messenger entered, and announced an 
hither, she in the costume of a noble Venitian | officer of the guard. He was admitted. 
lady. There, I shall also be present, and during |“ Pardon, your majesty—but if the Prince 
the various scenes that take place there for the | Napoleon has not escaped, there is in Vienna a 
amusement of the guests, you shall come up to || person whose voice and carriage are his own.” 
me, and gaily propose to be united to the lady | ‘ What mean you? Of whom do you speak ?” 
for the entertainment of the company. I will A mask, attired as a Venitian cavalier, who 
then proceed, and go through with the marriage | entered the hall a few minutes since, as I was 
‘eremony which shall solemnly unite you.” loitering near. He refused to lift his visor, and 
ws This is well conceived, and may succeed,” | forced his way in, with a lady on jis arm, also 
wid the prince ; “ but how shall I meet with the || masked, and habited as a Venitia His resem- 
fir Countess Nitenne 2” blance in voice and air to the prince, induced me 
“Come with me,” answered the capuchin, || to hasten hither to inform your majesty.” 
leading the way along the shadow of the corri- || ‘ You have done well, Colonel Necker. I 
dor to a postern, which he opened and passed || give you my commands to take with you suffi- 
through. cient means, and arrest and bring before me this 
. oer walk through the streets, which || cavalier. Haste, and return soon, with him and 
he mp with maskers, among whom they attrac- the lady in custody. Metternich, you will alsq 
9 particular attention, brought them into a || accompany him. It must be our flown bird.” 
“sig the rear of the gardens of the General |} “And he is as silly as a bird, to appear thus 
agri publicly. I will soon ascertain who this cavalier 
Wait here a few moments, your highness,” * is, your highness.” 
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VI. . Original. ' 
The ceremony of marriage was ended, and the | THE LESSON OF OMaR-s ian 
priest was pronouncing his benediction, when a } ae ae _ 
commotion was apparent in the farther part of | BY MRS, E. F. ELLET. wets 
the hall near the door, and the throng gave way |! FBS H 
in terror before the stride of Metternich and the | O™4 and Mahmoud, were the sons of a poor watin 
officers of the Imperial Police. | man, who lived in the suburbs of Bagdad, and roe 
“ What means all this?” demanded Metter- inherited but a trifling ‘sum at their father’s asi 
nich of a general officer, as he came near. _ death. But fortune smiled upon the little they rm 
“A mock marriage, prince, but, by the mass! | had, so that in a few years they became eminent a 
the priest hath done it with a grace and unction || merchants in Bagdad. Mahmoud ae benevo- uk 
as if he were in right earnest. There stand the lent, and lived freely, entertaining strangers with ime 
happy couple, who, were the capuchin not a || unbounded hospitality ; Omar was more covetous, od 
priest in masquerade, are as safely tied as ever yet it so fell = that ps apeennenes - ge the pi 
were man and wife !” | tured upon to increase his wealth, diminished it What 
‘* They are the two,” said Colonel Necker.” ||S0rely, and he found the strictest prudence bet 
* Ke is he! arvect them ! Also the capuchin!” || 2°¢essary to save him from bankruptcy. In bis pam) 
The prince resisted, and drew his sword. In | embarrassments Mahmoud came promptly to his ins 
the melee, his mask fell off, and betrayed to all | relief. Om: 
eyes the weil known features of the captive | Ere long, as Omar had often foretold, ' libe- pers 
prince. There was a general utterance of sur- | ality of Mahmoud worked his — Severd took hi 
prize, and a feeling of deep interest! Simulta- | persons for whom he had stood security, failed, i 
neously, several of the maskers made a move- | 2nd he was obliged to pay their debts. One of by an j 
ment so as to obstruct the police, and favor his | his ships, laden with a valuable cargo, was lost at dake 
escape. He was soon separated from Prince H sea; and his creditors, seeing the state of affairs ais 
Metternich and Colonel Necker, and before the | pressed for immediate payment. In his difficul- tiie 
mass could be penetrated, the bridegroom and ties, the merchant had recourse to his brother; eden 
bride had been assisted by some French officers | but to his astonishment and grief, Omar bg untche 
out of the hall into a carriage. Several of the | to give him more than five hundred mp of supp 
gentlemen sprung upon the box and the foot- amount having been once paid ie to maid one. 
board, and it drove with rapidity to a distant part H Mahmoud. The soul of ~ os oa ; mured ; 
of the city, where the prince and his bride were | ¥@S pierced by this ee a d the next day compreh 
soon in safety in a retired mansion near the walls, | Word, he returned to his house, Xiy rm Par A thri 
occupied by a French officer. Here they re- | called a meeting of his creditors, at 4 with hf ine 
mained many a month, secreted, while every | delivered up all his effects, and apt ag re . Cen I 
means were set on foot by the Emperor for their his wife and child, leaving no adieu rants? 
discovery, and at the same time plans were con- } unnatural brother. hefore Omar felt the com vould |} 
stantly forming by their friends for getting them) It was not long before His brother’ wngratefy 
out of the city. bs geemanmang of bis barbarous —, ; Je began In the 
At length their retreat was discovered. The | failure injured his own = oe Bars himself bis last ¢ 
prince was arrested, but his wife escaped in dis- | to shun and distrust one who 4 ch and blood. dbeisance 
guise, and reached Paris. His confinement was | hard-hearted towards o ‘in ta oo The h 
now more rigorous than before ; the severity of | It seemed as if Fate ha ™ “¢ fer another wemed to 
which, added to his grief at the separation from | Mahmoud; one loss followe . ot a waled to hi 
his lovely and devoted wife, soon wore upon his | Omar murmured bitterly, but bye okies nbie man. 
spirits and health; and in a few months after- | assistance; indeed he — er’s summer bt strengy 
wards he died a captive. The Princess Nitenne, | apply, He had seen his By pe and Poverty, 
who had implored to share his captivity, and had | friends scatter a the first blast S39 that it ¥38 Yished on) 
been forcibly borne from danger by the faithful | he had always lived up to his age without Mi Pctice, a 
French officers, on hearing of his death, gave | safest to have no friends. At et ae apd A little 
birth to a son, and surrendered up her life. the means of paying the debts t geod to the way; a 
This child, the grandson of Napoleon, still lives | pressed by clamorous creditors, + 5 leaving his that he mi; 
not far from Paris, a treasure dearly guarded and | resolution to quit i rg importu- fi {*his feet ) 
cherished by those who, disappointed in their | house and furniture to satisly the a forests, 
hopes of his father,*look forward to the day, not | nate claims. ‘msoned 
far distant, when France shall once more rule Omar's soul 











Th , Tieck. 
the nations under the destiny of a Napoleon. * This little tale is altered from “ Die Brider" of 
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He departed at night, carrying with him a} the beautiful scene, and he felt as if all the land- 
small sum of money, which alas! soon melted scape belonged to him. “ Mine are those gor- 
away. His misery increased as he saw his _geous hills, those burnished streams,” he ex- 
treasure diminish. | claimed—* by heavenly grant, and man cannot 

He had wandered close to the boundary of his take away this rich possession.” 
native country. Al} his money was gone except; He sate down on the rock, resolved to go no 
three small coins, with which he intended to pay | further ’till the rising of the moon, and feasted 
for supper at some caravansary ; and filled with | his eyes on the beauty of nature, which he had 
gloomy thoughts, he sought out a place where ; never discerned ‘till now. The crimson and 
he could pass the night. | gold faded from the west, the mountains grew 

“How wretched am I!” he said to himself.) dark, the stars, one by one came out in the 
“Pate is my enemy, and has resolved on my | clear blue sky ; and Omar, by the tranquil love- 
nin. I must die, or subsist on alms; must bear | liness of the scene, and by the deep silence that 
the pity and scorn of those who are my inferiors. had fallen over the earth, lay striving to number 
What a dreadful lot! Oh, poverty! how canst | the multitude of stars, and thinking of the majesty 
thou abase a man! Fortune! how partial art) of that Being who had formed the heavens and 
thou, and unjust! hy favors are showered on | hung this globe in space. 
the unworthy; the virtuous may die of hunger.” He took no note of time while thus employed, 

Omar forgot that he had once shared the i but was startled all at once by the appearance of 
favors of fortune. Weary of the hard rock, he a brilliant beam of light shooting upwards from 
took his seat on a knoll of turf beside the high-' the farthest horizon to the zenith. There in 
way. Ere long his painful revery was disturbed | space it hung so bright that the stars grew pale 
byan incoherent noise ; and he saw on the road, before it, as it were another sun; and the 
abeggar walking with crutches. He was covered | heavens were filled with a soft and rosy radiance ; 
vith squalid rags; pale and emaciated ; his | which gradually descended to the earth. Omar 
sunken eyes were blood-shot; and his whole | saw with amazement that it overhung him like a 
ippearance calculated to move compassion. He | tent, spreading over the plains and woods, and 
stretched out his poor, thin hand with a gesture | covering the mountains, while the clouds on 
of supplication to Omar, who asked him his | their summits were bathed in palest gold. 
tame. The beggar shook his head sadly, mur- | “T salute thee, virtuous and compassionate 
mured an inarticulate noise, and then Omar, one!” said a voice of the softest melody, above 
comprehended that he was deaf and dumb. him; and the entranced Omar, as his ears drank 

A thrill of pity ran through his veins. “ And | in the delicious harmony, and his eyes opened 
~I murmured, but now!” he said to himself. to the shape of unspeakable beauty hovering in 
Can I not labor? will not labor supply my | the air, knew that it was the angel AzraEL. 
mats? And this poor beggar—how gladly “Come,” said the spirit-voice—* for Allah looks 
vould he change places with me! I was) down on thee with pleasure. Come to the man- 
uagrateful towards heaven !” sions of light.” 

In the impulse of his generosity, he gave ‘How can a mortal follow thee, angel of 
tis last coins to the beggar, who after a low ' death?” asked Omar, tremblingly—and the voice 
tbeisance, moved away. | answered— 

The heart of Omar felt lightened, and it “Give me thine hand.” 
vemed to him that the All merciful had vouch- Suddenly the vision disappeared, and it was 
wed to him this vision, to show him how mise- || night. Omar awoke with a shriek of agony, for 
nble man can be, and to teach him content. He! he had fallen from the top of the rock, and 
th strength within him to endure ana overcome || broken his leg. The moon had just arisen, and 
brerty. He formed a thousand plans, and | poured her light upon the spot where he lay. 
"shed only for an opportunity to put them in|) As his senses collected themselves, the unfor- 













Mactice, and prove his industry. 
Alittle further on, a higher rock overlooked 
ihe way ; and to the top of this Omar climbed, 
he might survey the surrounding country. 
At his feet lay rich plains, diversified with streams 
i forests, and bounded by majestic mountains, 
‘msoned with the glory of the setting sun. 
Omar's soul expanded within him as he gazed on 


tunate traveller began to complain more bitterly 
than before. ‘“ Was not my evil fate satisfied,” 
groaned he, “ but I must be beguiled by a false 
dream, and fall from the rock, to die here the 
prey of hunger? How have I deserved such 
accumulated misfortunes? Who is now more 
wretched than I?” . 








A rustling among the bushes interrupted him, 
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and presently he saw the beggar, who had in-| 
dulged himself with a short repose, pass on the 


help, but the cripple he had succoured, could not | 


poor merchant cursed his destiny. 


**Oh, wicked Omar!" a voice seemed to say) 
within him “ you dreamed that Heaven was open 
to you, because moved by a generous impulse, | 
you gave some money to a beggar; what will, 
one good action do towards balancing a life of 
selfishness ?”’ 

Omar acknowledged himself guilty and lost; | 
and wept tears of repentance. “Could | but, 
live to ask forgiveness of God, and wish for) 


death !"" 


drove of camels came slowly through the valley. 
It was a caravan. The love of life revived in 
Omar's breast: he called to the men, and im-| 
plored their assistance. They brought him out, 
and placed him on a camel, to be carried to the | 
nexttown. They reached this by day break, and 
the merchant to whom the caravan belonged, 
having sent for medical help, came himself, to 
inquire after the sick stranger. Omar started as 
he recognized his brother Mahmoud. It was 
indeed he; and with tears and anguish, the peni- 
tent brother confessed his fault, and prayed for’ 
pardon before he should die. 

“You shall not die, my brother!” cried the | 
compassionate Mahmoud; and truly, from this 
moment he took the fortunes of Omar into his 
care. He had himself entered into a lucrative 


recovered, the two brothers repaired. They 
became once more wealthy and happy; but 
Omar never forget, in his prosperity, the lessons 
reverse had taught him. 


Trurn will ever be unpalatable to those who 
are determined not to relinquish error, but can) 
ing: for the plain-dealing remonstrances of a _ 
friend differ as widely from the rancor of an 


road at a little distance. Omar called aloud for) 


hear; and he did not see him, because he had | READER CAN FIND IT ovr. 


fallen on the other side of the rock. Again the | —_—_— 
| Norwirnsstanpine the opinion of certaip 


As the hours of night wore on, his leg grew | aristocrats who take pleasure in vilifying the 
very painful, and fever burned in his veins; nay producing classes, it must be confessed that if 
it seemed that every breath caused him pain.) they have faults of a flagrant character, they als 
Omar thought death approaching, and recalled) possess qualities that are invaluable. Certes, 
the deeds of his past life. Then it was that he, there are but few who can say which of thee 
thought of his brother, and of his own cruel con- | two things, the flagrant faults or the rare qualities, 
duct towards him. | would turn the scales, but all the world might 


The moon was still shining, when a small) Unfortunately many workmen who seek 


of their fellow laborers. Besides, tired o 


/ come gross and perverse—others, whose mipés 


business at Ispahan, and thither, as soon as Omar | 


- is the hero of it. 
| Inthe course of last winter, Paul — 
| young journeyman mechanician, left Lyons, 3° 


never give offence to the honest and well-mean- , ‘ : 
s by his parents, who were in easy circumstance 


enemy, as the friendly probe of a surgeon from | 
the dagger of an assassin. | © Poem the Prensh (acd of Begone Ses. 


Original. 
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| ITS CONSEQUENCES, WITH A MORAL—iF THE 







affirm, without fear, that among the working 
classes, qualified as brutes and drunkards, ther 
are those who, full of courage and self denial, 
_have succeeded in raising themselves above the 
vulgar as much by their exemplary conduct a 
| by their intelligence, developed by dint of labo- 
rious and painful study. The number is small 
we admit, but this proves that there is wanting 
but the assistance of the wealthy to double tha 
number. 










| 
{ 






improve themselves, turn pale before the obstacles 
that they meet with. The body shattered by 
long and painful labor—deprived of elementery 
works proper to initiate them in the sciences 
they burn to master, they waste their time & 
useless efforts, which far from being favorable, 
serve but to plunge them yet deeper in that 
moral lethargy which envelopes the greater pat 











studying unsuccessfully, they feed their already 
too much heated imagination, with unhealthy 
and often immoral romances. What is i 
‘result?—debauch or désillusion! Some 










are filled with intoxicating chimeras, lose them 
selves in ethereal regions, from which they #* 
sure to fall mortally wounded. 

The following recital will give your reades 
proof positive of the fact we have just advances. 
\It is a true story from beginning 
changing only the name of the young man whe 











native city, and went to Paris to make b 
| perfect in bis profession. Virtuously brought # 







Paul had contracted a great repugnance for the 


‘morals of the working classes, whom he lo 
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however, as brothers, but whose society healways | throwing a glance expressive of suffering around 
woided, fearing that his friendship for them | her, and seeing Paul who was watching her with 
vould cool if he approached the threshold of | the most painful interest, she exclaimed : 
their pleasures. | Who are you, Monsieur? Who brought 
Always alone during the few moments left him | me here ?” 
by his labors, having a sort of melancholy, for | ‘ Re-assure yourself, Mademoiselle,” replied 
the existence of which he could not account, he I Paul, with a trembling voice; “you are in my 
sought to fill up the void he felt in his life, by apartments, where you will receive all the 
reading. It became a passion. Every evening | respect you so well merit. Just now while on 
ater his labors he greedily devoured the ! the point of entering this house, I found you in 
fesiélleton of some journal, and his stay at Paris, | a swoon in the street, and as every other place 
fr from weakening this growing passion, gave | was closed, I thought it would be better to bring 
it on the contrary greater intensity. It was his | you here than to go to others for aid, which they 
fvorite pleasure—he could not sleep without | would probably have refused-——” 
having taken his potion de lecture. His plea- | “Oh! Ah, yes—yes! Now I remember,” 
sres which furnished him emotions more or | interrupted the unknown, at the same time 
less lively, had not yet drawn him into the golden | passing her hand over her forehead. “ Yes, I 
nd of chimeras. This came about, however, _remember—a coach upset me and I felt a pain 
and, voict comment : ! so powerful, so—sharp—that I immediately lost 
All the world will remember the immense | all my senses——” 
success which attended the publication of the | Saying this, the young girl made a slight 
“Mysteries of Paris,” from its debit. The |; movement, and immediately uttered a plaintive 
mecess of this work, which the author finished | Cry- 
but yesterday, increased from day to day. At! “Ab, what is the matter, Mademoiselle,” 
st the “ Mysteries” fell into Paul's hands, and | asked Paul, with anxiety. 
mde the most profound impression on him.| “It is here, Monsieur,” replied the unknown, 
Among the numerous personages of this beauti- | pointing to her right leg. “ Ah, what terrible 
ful romance, one alone particularly attracted the | suffering! Myleg isbroken! Gracious heavens! 
utention of the young mechanician ; it was that | What will become of me! What shall I do?” 
the Goualeuse, Fleur de Marie. He saw her ‘Console yourself, Mademoiselle, your mis- 
all his dreams—in fact he had but one ever | fortune is not so great as you think it is. It is 
present thought, that of rescuing some lost one | now late, take some repose, and to-morrow you 
fom the mire and making her his own. | shall tell me the residence of your parents, to 
One evening, when his imagination was filled | whom I will conduct you.” 
vith this idea, and he was about entering the ‘My parents?” replied the girl, weeping, “ 3 
urrow dark alley, at the bottom of which was the | have none left—I am alone in the world.” 
wairease that led to his small apartment, he | “ Grand Dieu! You an orphan!—but you 
tard a piercing cry, which arrested him on the |have a home !—wun état?—what do you do 
treshold. He hurried immediately to the spot , then ?” 
mm which the cry came, and there sawa young | ~ What do I do?” replied the young girl, 
grl extended upon the pavement, and a little | hesitating, “« what do I do ?—but after all you are 
ither on a retreating coach, the horses of too good a young man that I should make @ 
vhich were receiving rather a vigorous supply of secret of my life. My name is Clara, and as to 
a whip. He bent over the young girl and my profession, read that and you will know me 
‘and her in aswoon. Then throwing a glance entirely.” She drew a paper from her pocket, 
tmugh the whole length of the street, he and gave it to the young map. 
“that all the stores were closed. For an Paul threw his eyes on the paper and remained 
ssant he knew not what to do, but thinking it | stupified. 
would be inhuman to leave the young girl in that | For several moments there was a melancholy 
“ate, he took her up carefully in his powerful | silence, during whieh nothing was heard but the 
ms; then mounting slowly the flight of stairs sighs of Paul and the sobs of Clara. 
St led to his chamber, he placed her on his, “Do you regret the pity with which I have 
ed and was prodigal of his eager cares. _inspired you?” sad the young girl, at last, and 
Por a quarter of an hour, “there or there- in a tone at once sad and disdainfal. 
“eats,” his anxiety received no reward, but} “Qh, no!” replied Paul, approaching her. 
“ea the young gul opened her eyes. Then “No! whatever your profession may be, you 
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are a woman, and that title alone is sufficient to 
claim my pity. And then,” continued he, feeling 
his favorite dream agitating him, ‘Ido not share 
on this point the prejudices of other men—if you 
can listen to me you will perhaps have quite a 
different opinion of me.” 

Paul recollected or fell back upon himself for 
a moment, then breaking silence, he opened his 
heart to the young girl. He told of the dream 





that unceasingly haunted him; he spoke to her 
of the happiness, the glory, he should experience 
in making of the vile and despised girl a virtuous 
and respected woman; then he spoke of the_ 
passion he would have for her, and the joy that | 
he should experience if, as a reward for his good | 
attempts, she would return his passion with equal | 
depth, and as sincerely as he felt he should. 

During this recital, of which we have given but 
a faint idea, Paul saw not the efforts made by | 
Clara to conceal her laughter. When he stopped | 
he turned towards her his eyes which, during his | 
passionate declaration, had been fixed on the 
ground. 

“It is a noble project,” she replied, “ and if 
your choice has fallen upon me, my whole life 
will not suffice to show you my gratitude!” 

“You accept then, Mademoiselle ?” 

“Can you doubt it, Monsieur?” exclaimed | 
Clara. 

“Then I am the happiest of men, and you the 
best of women,” cried Paul with enthusiasm, 
“but,” replied he, squeezing her hands with 
tenderness, “‘ you have need of repose—rest then 
and to-morrow early in the morning, I will pro- 
cure you a gown, of which you stand in need, as 
this is covered with mud.” 

** Adieu then, Mon Sauveur !” 

* Adieu, my Fleur de Marie !” 

Clara answered Paul with a tender regard, 
then closing her handsome black eyes, she tried 
to sleep. For some moments she sighed like 
one in insupportable pain; but by little and little 
her sighs ceased, and her calm and regular 
respiration induced Paul to think she slept. 

At early dawn, the moment that day-light 
appeared, he stole softly out of the room and 
hastened to purchase some effets for his tender 
Goualeuse, as he delighted to call her. Diligent 
as he was, he was absent two hours. When he 
returned, out of breath and heated, what was his 
surprize to find Clara gone. He had not yet 
recovered from his surprize, when he discovered 
upon his table a scrap of paper, upon which 
some lines were written, that were yet moist. 








He threw his eyes over them and read the | 





following : ' 








“*My Dear Frienp: 

I have reflected upon the offer made by you to me, and it 
with pain that I see it will be impossible for me to accept it, t 
thank you sincerely, and to prove to you my profound gratitude 
I take from your commode ali your money, of which I have great 
need, and your watch, which I will keep—as a souvenir of you~ 
or at least until misfortune shall compel me to take it to m 
uncle. y 
» I thank you for your trouble, and kiss you on both hands, 

Thy affectionate 
Cuara,” 


This epistle gave a mortal. blow to Pau!’s 
imagination ; his illusions were stripped of alj 
their leaves, and he remained in his room {o; 
several days without eating. Winter set in: 
business languished, and the workshops of Paris 
threw two-thirds of their workmen on the pavé, 
The patron to whom our hero had been recon- 
mended, profited by his want of attention to get 
rid of him. The poor young man, crushed by 
his misfortune, without employment, delivered 
up as it were to himself, associated with other 
unemployed workmen, for relaxation. They 
took him to the barriéres, and soon spent for 
him the little money he had left. By and by be 
imitated them in their habits of intoxication, and 
the first step once taken, he threw himself body 
and soul into the drunkard’s ways. 

Drunkenness often renewed exhausts the 
faculties of the mind. This misfortune fell 
upon Paul; his warm imagination became 
frozen, and gone is his extreme sensibility, 
which like the rose shut itself up from contact 
with impure air, now—for he still exists—he now 
labors merely for the gratification of the grosses! 
instincts of his nature. 

Here would terminate this veritable history, i 
we had not just learned that Paul, while passing 
the Palais-de-Justice a few days since, recog- 
nized Clara in custody with five or six other 
women. On again seeing her he experienced 
no emotion; he merely remarked to some one 
with him :— 

“Stop! strange! look at the third one; about 
a year ago she slipped off with my watch aé 
money.” Ss. ¥ 


































ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT AND LAWS. 









Tue same self-love, in all becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, Government and Laws. 
For, what one likes if others like as well, 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel! 
How shall he keep, what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprize, a stronger take? 

His safety must his liberty restrain : 

All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Fore’d into virtue thus by self-defence, 

Even Kings learn’d justice and benevolence: 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursu’d, 
And found the private in the public good.—P. ope. 
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Original. one of the most remarkable scenes to be found 


VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICUT.* in the beautiful valley of the Connecticut— 
_ admitted on all hands to be as sweet a spot as ever 
Tur American who neglects an acquaintance | the sun shone upon. The whole course of that 
vith the magnificent natural beauties of his) river, from its source in the White Mountains to 
native land, to pine for foreign scenes, or to! its debouchure, is one continuous panorama of 
exhaust his youth in traversing Europe, without magnificent landscapes, relieved by the silver 
aim or purpose, other than the pitiful vanity winding of the river, which glides like a sluggish 
of being considered “travelled,” exhibits a serpent amid the heavy and luxuriant verdure. 
puerility of mind and want of true appreciation of | Mount Holyoke is a bold and picturesque 
ihe sublime and beautiful, really deplorable. bluff, bare on the face towards the water, 
Scattered broadcast by the lavish hand of the situated on the east shore of the river, opposite 
(reator all over our beautiful country, are to be the romantic and lovely village of Northampton. 
found every variety of natural beauty under The elevation of Mount Holyoke is about eleven 
heaven, and in the very highest form of devel-| hundred feet above the level of the river, and the 
opmevt—from the thundering Niagara to the | horizon embraced by the natural vision from its 
weet lake locked in amongst the fragrant hills, ‘summit is about sixty miles in diameter— 
wleep since creation dawned over chaos—from | including Mount Tom, Northampton, Pascom- 
the wild and terrific fastnesses of the Allegha- -muc, and several smaller villages, on the west 
ties, or the remoter Rocky Mountains, to the | bank of the Connecticut, and on the eastern 
smiling and peaceful valley, crowned with the | shore, the exquisitely lovely village of Old 
hbors of the merry husbandman, and musical’ Hadley—a small hamlet at the foot of the 
vith the hum of bees. In climate, too, the | mountain, called Hoccanum, and several other 
United States embraces the invigorating atmos- well known localities. 
phere of the sparkling and frozen north—the ! Northampton, the principal feature of this 
nitful and expansive breezes of the temperate + splendid scene, so far as civilization is con- 
regions, and the bland velvet skies, the dreamy cerned, was called Nonotuc by the Indians, and 
tlouds and orange-blossom air, the fierce sun) was first purchased in 1653, by John Pyncheon, 
wd terrific tempests, of the tropics. With all | of six Indian chiefs and one squaw, for “ one 
these advantages—and with his dearly beloved) hundred fathom of wampum by tale, and ten 
“flower-flag” floating on every breeze, and the } coats,”"—and embraced a beautiful and fertile 
wunds of free, happy, prosperous industry | territory of something over ninety square miles ! 
weeting him on every side, and extending to him | Truly, “ real estate” has “ riz,”’ since this pur- 


he warm welcome of a fellow countryman’s } chase was accomplished ! 


tespitality—and protected in person and property| ‘The history of the settlement uf Northampton 
rom all annoyance, extortion or oppression, and| presents nothing peculiar. Fights with the 
rth the proud consciousness every where | Indians, robbery, peril, fear, captivity, and at 
welling his bosom, “ this is my own, my native | length the extermination of the red man, were 
and,"—why will the mere traveller for pleasure | {he usual course of events which transpired at 
“ve his country behind him, and plunge into | the foot of old Mount Holyoke and across the 

il the countless and inexpressible vexations of! blue and glassy river that wantons around its 
turopean travel? ‘The passports—the custom- base, turning and returning upon its path, as if 
bouses—the extortion every where mercilessly | reluctant to leave so fair a scene—as fresh and 
cised as a system—the wretchedness and) yndimmed in its surpassing charms as when it 
*ggary of the people—the meanness and sordid . 
erty of governments—the difference of man- 
*s, habits of thought, modes of life—the 
‘sence from all one holds dear—these, it would 
*m to us, are a potent disenchanter of the 
tlights of European tour-making. 

However, our motive at present is not to dis- 
Rrage Europe or European travelling, but 
“ly to draw the attention of our readers to 
— 


* See Plate II, 


came first from beneath the hand of the Creator. 


A wir is a very unpopular denomination, as it 

_ carries terror along with it; and people in general 
are as much afraid of a live wit in company, as a 
/ woman of a gun which she thinks may go off of 
itself, and do her mischief. Their acquaintance 
is, however, worth seeking, and their company 
| worth frequenting ; but not exclusively of others, 
nor to such a degree as to be considered only as 


- | one of that particular set-— Chesterfield. 
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A TALE OF THE MOORS. i 
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BY MISS H. J. WOODMAN, '} 
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“In the year 1820, when Ismael, a native of Malaga, was i 
King of Granada, the Infant Don Juan, Senor of Vizaya, while i 
hastily retreating from the Vega of Granada, fel! dead from his 
horse, and owing to their speed, and the darkness of the night, 
it was not perceived by his followers. The body was found by 
some Moorish cavaliers, who, informing the king of the fact, 
he ordered it to be brought to Granada, and placed it in the | 
noblest hall of the Alhambra, ina splendid coffin, covered with | 
costly cloth of gold, aud surrounded with numerous torches of | 

| 
| 









wax. There he assembled all the Moorish nobles and cava- | 
liers, and all the christian captives, commanding them to| 
offer christian prayers for the soul of the deceased. He then | 
sent the body with noble pomp and attendance to the family of | 

i 






Don Juan, who resided at Cordova.” 








*T was night upon the hills of Spain, 
And through the darkness fled the train 
Of Don Juan, nor heeded they 
That on the turf their leader lay. 
| 
} 
| 








They missed him not amid the throng 
That fled like frighted deer along. 
They saw not that he reeled and fell 
Far down in a romantic dell, 

Where the pale moonbeams never fall } 
To gild the gloom, which like a pall 
Hung o’er the soldier’s grassy bed, 
And curtained well that princely head! 
His dying hand essayed in vain 












To raise the cross, that once again 
Unto his lips the holy thing 
In a long, sweet embrace might cling. 
His faithful horse refused to fly, | 
And stood, lone watcher, meekly by ! i 
One star sent down its holy ray i 
Upon the bed where Juan lay ; i 
And he who thought with human pride | 
In his ancestrel halls to "bide H 
The coming of the shadowy king, 
Must perish here like worthless thing ! 
And from that lone, sequestered place, | 
| 












His soul was called the path to trace, 
Which ne’er permits its pilgrim guest 
To share again in earth’s unrest! 
Mourning within his princely halls! 
And one pale mourner wildly calls 
Her chieftain to return once more, | 
That she may bless him o’er and o’er! 
las! she well might envy now } 
i] 
| 








The placid quiet of that brow, 

Which ne’er will feel the pressure more 
Of helmet which he proudly wore ! 

See in the court-yard with the speed 
Of arrow winged, comes Julian’s steed ! 
His jetty coat is dashed with foam— | 
He neighs a welcome to his home, | 
Then drops his arching neck, and lo! 
He stands like one opprest with wo! 
“ Without a rider! oh, my God! 










Juan lies bleeding on the sod! 
Haste ye! if saddle, girth, or rein 
Bear one foul mark or bloody stain, 







THE MOORS. 










Then mount your horses and away, 
Avenge your master’s death this day ! 
But if a captive to the Moor, 

With proffered gold and gems allure 
The craving scoffer to release 

A prince of Spain in health and peace! 
Spare not, but drain our coffer’s wealth 
So he return in peace and health! 

Not dead! no, no, my thoughts are dim! 
Death cannot claim one loved like him! 
And, Holy Mother! to his soul 
Whisper the love that mocks control, 
And weeps and watches day by day— 
Whose only solace is to pray! 

1 give him to thy holy care— 

Mother of Bethlehem’s infant, spare !”’ 
So spake Don Juan’s lovely bride, 
Then turned, her flowing tears to hide, 
And knelt beside the altar dim, 

In speechless agony for him! 

Scarce had Don Juan closed his eyes, 
When a dark throng in mute surprize 
Were gather’d round with gleaming blades, 
And torches flashing through the shades! 
The noble horse around him threw 

A fiery glance, then onward flew 
Through mountain pass and forest shade— 
O’er hill-tops where the moonbeams played, 
’Till at the palace gate he stood 
Covered with foam, in restless mood! 
The swarthy band round Juan closed, 
And torches to their view disclosed 
The placid features of the chief, 
Unmarked by any show of grief. 

As stern in death the look he wore 

As when his vassals proudly bore 

His splendid banner to the field, 
Whose folds no spot of shame revealed! 
They knelt around the sacred dead, 
And from the turf upraised his head, 
And bore him silently along— 

A hushed and strange funereal throng. 
He was a foeman, but they knew 

A warrior so renowned and true, 

And scorned the littleness to show 

An insult to a harmless foe! 


They reached Alhambra’s lofty towers, 


Through orange groves and perfumed bowers; 


And in the more than regal hall, 

With cloth of gold—a kingly pall, 

And torches on his sleep to shed 

A light that could not reach the dead! 
They left hirn sweetly sleeping there, 
Unmindful of the pomp and glare 

That spoke the boundless wealth of those, 
Who treated him like kingly foe! 

“ Summon the nobles of the land, 

And all the captive Christian band! 
’Tis fit that Christian prince and knight, 
Receive from those his burial rite, 
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Who speak his language and adore 
The cross which he in triumph wore !” 
Thus spake the Moorish monarch, while 


* His voice rang through the noble pile. 


Then at his bidding quickly came 

His nobles, rich in martial fame, 

And decked in vesture richly wrought 
With jewels, blood and valor bought. 
Then with a solemn step and slow, 
With hands bowed down in tearful wo, 
The Christian captives knelt around 
The prostrate prince in grief profound ! 


“ And thus to meet,”’ at length they said, 

“The captive kneeling to the dead ! 

Thou scion of a royal line, 

How can thy country well resign 

The hopes that mingled with thy fate, 

Now sadly dark and desolate! 

And thy sweet bride,—how waits she now 

To part the damp locks from thy brow, 

And tell thee in love’s holy strain, 

How much of anguish must remain 

With those who blend not with the fight, 

But watch and pray by day and night! 

Blest virgin! in her widowed lot 

Don Juan’s bride is not forgot ! 

Thou art the hapless mourner’s friend, 

We pray thee on her path attend !” 

And now they chant the service o’er, 

And consecrated water pour, 

And waft the curling incense round, 

While all is hushed in peace profound! 
Then a fitful wail arose, 

And anon the lofty arches rung 

With the hymn the captive mourners sung, 
As the sacred rite they close! 


DIRGE. 


A requiem for the dead! 

Solemn and slow for a spirit fled— 

For a chieftain on his bier! . 
His banner waves o’er his dreamless rest; 
His shield still covers his pulseless breast ! 

What doth the sleeper here ? 


There is mourning now for him, 

And tearful eyes are with mourning dim! 
Shall he return no more ? 

Oh! yield him back to his father-land, 

To sleep with a brave and princely band 
Who ruled in days of yore! 


For him there is perfect peace ! 

From pain and cere he hath found release ! 
But the captive still must pray, 

And pine, and weep in his wan despair, 

And die unshrived by the voice of prayer, 
And sleep with unhallowed clay ! 
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We mourn not for the dead! 
But solemn and slow shall the prayer be said 
For the living and bereft! 
Bear him away! He will wake no more 
To the trumpet-note, for his toils are o'er; 
But the breaking hearts are left! 


The service ended, forth they go 

To chains and servitude and wo! 

But one pure ray of tranquil light 

Shot o’er their spirits’ frowning night— 
Don Juan would at length repose 

In hallowed ground untrod by foes! 
And soon a long and courtly train 
Went winding slowly o’er the plain. 
Nor halted, 'till the palace-gate, 
Where the proud charger stood so late, 
Opens anew that Juan’s bier 

Might leave its precious burden here! 


And now the Moorish nobles stood 
Round the pale corse in pensive mood : 
Then came a piercing shriek, and sprung 
The widowed bride those forms among. 
‘* Blessings upon ye for my dead! 

Soft be the turf where’er ye tread! 
Peaceful your death, and homes of love 
Be ready for your souls above!” 

Then like a broken flower she fell.— 
Such depths of anguish, who can tell ! 


Then bounding to their saddles, flew 

The dark-browed throng with tidings true, 
Back to Granada’s land of kings 

Whose harps knew no discordant strings ; 
Whose wealth and valor shall no more 
Bid nations tremble as of yore ! 


Boston, Mass. 


Original. 


SONNET.—MANHOOD. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 





THE steadfast sweep of the mighty storm 
As it tosses high the waves, 

The breaker’s huge and foam-capt form 
As the rock’s cold side it braves; 

The endurance stern of Sorrow’s heir 
As his earlier hopes are flown, 

The eagle’s scream in his mountain lair 
As the feast of blood is shown; 

The tramp of men on the battle-field, 
Where the fruits of strife are death, 

The ery by anguished pilgrims pealed 
Where the monsoon pours its breath: 

These, if aright the truth we scan, 

Make up the hurried life of May! 


Philadelphia, 1843. 




























Original. 


BY MES. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“Can this be death? there’s bloom upon her eheek :— 
* * = * * * 


To look upon her beauty !”— Manfred. 


butes of rank and fortune were to her but as the 


golden setting of a picture, which, in itself, would | 
Educated in the seclusion | 


have been priceless. 


rez, having satisfied himself, by ocular demon- | 
stration, of the beauty of his destined bride, | stone which a Mexican lady condescends to 
| wear,) flashed a second sunshine over the scene, 
a plant of rapid growth in fervid climes. It | and the dark eyes of the stately dames were 
needed but a few interviews between the be-| almost outshone by the brightness of the gems 


trothed, to convert policy into passion, and the |! which sparkled in their raven tresses. But fore- 


offered no opposition to the plan. But Love is 


count was soon as devoted a lover as ever knelt 
at woman’s shrine. 

The young Celestina was full of romance ; 
her heart was abounding in unappropriated senti- 
ment, and many a beautiful dream had she woven 
in her convent home, of mutual love and reci- 
procal affection. To her ardent fancy, her fair- 
est vision seemed realized in the person of her 
affianced husband. The flash of his wild, bright 
eyes was as sunshine, and the tones of his rich 
voice as music to her soul. She was in a trance 
of happiness, and earth was all fairy-land to one 
whose hopes were so near their perfect fulfil- 
ment. 

The charge of providing all things suitable 
to the rank of the parties was gladly assumed 
by their haughty relatives, and nothing that 
wealth could afford of pomp and magnificence, 
was wanting. The mother of Celestina had 
long been noted for the excessive vanity which 
led her ever to outshine her compeers in 
dress and equipage, and now, the energies 
of a spirit, which ever wasted itself upon 
small things, were exerted to excel all others 
in the splendor of her preparations. But the 
bridal robe—that object of especial interest on 


THE BRIDAL ROBE. 


\ 
THE BRIDAL ROBE. | 
—_ | mother’s care. She resolved to devise somethiny 

| which had not before been seen in Mexico, sn 
for this purpose the utmost secresy was preserved 
It is the same :—oh, God! that I should dread } respecting it. 
| place of finding the bride’s dress and ornaments 
, exhibited, as usual, to all admiring friends durino 
Never had a more brilliant féte been witness- | the whole week previous to the nuptials, “3 
ed, even in festival-loving Mexico, than that which | 
was held in honor of the nuptials of Count Alva- | secured the gorgeous paraphernalia. _ It was saif 
rez da Carrero with the young and lovely Celes- | that the richest looms in Europe had been taxed 
tina d’Atayde. The bridegroomwas young, rich, || t) furnish the fabric of this superb dress; but 
well-born and eminently handsome. The bride | al] was conjecture,—no one really knew any 


was one of the loveliest of her sex, and the attri- | thing about the matter, and it may be conceived 


one was admitted into the apartment where was 


| Never had a more brilliant assemblage of rank 
of a convent, she had known nothing of the world, | and beauty been drawn together in Mexico, than 
until, at the age of eighteen, she emerged from) were now met to do honor to the noble puir. 
her retirement, an affianced bride. An arrange- | 
ment had been made, in which, as usual, the, 
inclinations of the parties most interested had | 
been the last thing considered, and Count Alva- | dom, and there was no lack of display on the 
| present occasion. Diamonds, (the only precious 


|There is perhaps no city in the world where 











such occasions to all who feel a pride jn the 
bride’s appearance,—was the chief object of the 







The gossips were all at fault; jy 











how much interest was therefore awakened jy 
a community Of frivolous and unoccupied women. 










' magnificence in dress is carried to such a 
' extent as in that ancient capital of a rich king- 








most in beauty appeared the youthful bride. 
Her classical features, the exquisite beauty of 
her full, dark eyes, the curve of her small mouth, 
the exceeding grace of her tall and noble figure, 
| were acknowledged by all who looked upon ber 
loveliness. To the eyes of her own sex, how- 
ever, she offered an attraction far exceeding het 
personal beauty. That dress was at last exhi- 
bited, and words were found to be quite inade- 
"quate in the praise of its unique beauty. It was 
‘a robe of rich lace, so delicate in its texture, that 
‘it might well be called ‘woven air,’ while the 
tracery which covered its transparent surface, 
'was like nothing, so much as the inimitable 
| arabesques that in northern climes are wrought by 
the night-frost upon a window-pane. The dr 
| pery which ornamented the skirt, was looped by 
_ knots of gold fillagree, so exquisitely wrought 
| and of such pure metal, that they were as pliable ® 
if formed of silken ribbon, while pearls of greal 
"size and purity were set in the interstices of thei 
| network, and a single diamond formed the cen!” 




































of each. The same rich ornaments looped the 
| full, hanging sleeves, through which the white 
arms of the lovely wearer gleamed like moos 
\ light through a mist. Nothing could be ™* 
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gined more surpassingly beautiful than the effect 
of this fantastic but superb attire. The ladies 
well knew that however costly might be the 
pearls and diamonds lavished upon its adorn- 
ments, yet the lace, so fine, so exceedingly deli- 
cate, and yet so richly wrought, that it seemed 
to have been the work of fairy hands, was far 
more valuable than all the gems. The men 
joked upon the loveliness of the bride until they 
could have envied the bridegroom his happiness, 
but the ladies felt their hearts burn with desire 
o possess sO exquisite a dress, and they forgot 
even to be jealous of the face which excelled all 
others. For a whole week after the nuptials, 
gothing was talked of among the Mexican ladies 
but this magnificent dress, and though it was not 
again seen at any of the gay festas which fol- 
lowed, yet its rare beauty and costliness were not 
soon forgotten. 

A year passed away, and a second grand féte 
githered a crowd of gay friends in the hospitable 
mansion of Count Alvarez. An heir to the 
honors of his noble house had been born, and 
the christening was expected to exceed in splen- 
dor the nuptials which were yet so vividly re- 
membered. Nor was public expectation disap- 
pointed, for the banquet and the ball, the concert 
and the fireworks were alike inimitable. Fore- 
most still in beauty appeared the lovely countess, 
aud now, for the second time, she wore her bridal 
moe. Not a fold of its rich texture seemed to 
have been displaced, and the eyes of the obser- 
vers followed with delight the beautiful woman 
w she glided gracefully among her guests, while 
ier delicate drapery enveloped her like a half- 
veiling atmosphere of light. 

Yet there were some present who fancied that 


ter beauty had lost something of its brilliancy | 


during the interval which had elapsed since first 
the wore that bridal robe. There were some 
rho noted that the healthful tint of quiet happi- 
tess which once painted her smooth cheek, had 
sven place to a bright burning spot that told of 
iwerish excitement rather than content. Her 
*Yewas keener and more restless in its glances, 
ind there was an unquiet drooping of her heavy 
li, as if tears lurked beneath their shadow. 
Tet only those who possessed the power of deep 
iiseernment, the faculty of reading the soul, 
wuld have seen aught but joy in the beaming 
hee of the youthful countess. 
Alas! how little to be desired is the power 
chenables one to look beneath the smiling 
turface of life ! how fatal is the gift which brings 
‘ore the mental vision those dark and creeping 
tgs which lie beneath the flowers and verdure 
*ur daily path! Sorrowful is the lot of him 





, whose eyes have been touched with the fairy 
| wand of disenchantment, and who finds the trail 
of the serpent even in Paradise. Sorrowful 
indeed the lot of him, who may not rest his gaze 
upon the calm surface of a summer sea, but is 
compelled by a mysterious power, which he can- 
not resist, to look down into the deep, dark 
depths of sin and sorrow. By suffering alone is 
won this fearful faculty, and in suffering, only, is 
its power perfected. A weary gift is that second- 
| sight which can foresee the coming sorrow, but 
‘far more fatal is the gift of inner vision which 
| can perceive the melancholy of the smiling pre- 
| sent. 

| Such a seer might have read in the bright and 
| beautiful face of the countess a tale, perhaps but 
| too common, of disappointed hopes. Like all 
| earnest and imaginative persons, she had imaged 
la vision of such perfect happiness as never can 
| exist on earth. She had fancied that unselfish 
| devotion, unchanging constancy and undeviating 
| tenderness were as inherent in the fervent passion 
of man’s nature as they are in the deep affection 
,of woman’s heart. Love was, with her, religion, 
'—the religion of a pure, unsullied breast. She 
had given up her whole soul to this engrossing 
‘faith, and she had met a woman's reward. 

| The count was high-minded and honorable, 
passionate in his feelings, and impetuous in his 
will. His impulses had ever been the guides of 
-his conduct, and he had never looked into his 
“own nature to learn its mysteries of good or evil. 
Volatile and fickle in all his feelings, unstable 
‘in principle, and possessing an insatiable love for 
pleasure, he was little likely to realize a woman’s 
dream of devoted love. He had surrounded his 
wife with every luxury, he had worshipped her 
with that delicious homage which so intoxicates 
_ and enervates the heart of the idol at whose feetsuch 
_incense is poured out,—he had imbued her with 
the knowledge of what passionate love might be 
even in this cold world,—and then the purple 
| glow of passion grew dim in the sunshine of 
/enjoyment. He became weary of the monotony 
\of happiness, and the restless excitement of a 
jlife of daily-changing amusements drew him 
abroad into the world. The birth of his son 
awakened in him the pride and pleasure of pater- 
| nity, and, for a time, he seemed to return to the 
_heart-joys of domestic life. But the countess 
/had learned a lesson of distrust, and this tran- 
sient gleam of happiness could not revive the 
freshness and bloom of her withering hopes. 
| Her bridal robe had once been folded over a 
bowers filled with hope and joy,—now it veiled 
the dull throbbings of a heart which lay in the 








' iron grasp of disappointment. 
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Another year passed on, and again were friends || showing themselves in the occasional arrange. 
assembled in the richly-garnished apartments of | ment of her funeral array. 
Count Alvarez. It was the anniversary of his | The countess was borne to her grave amid the 
bridal day. Yet the guests looked not like those , tears of all who loved her, while the grief of the 
who had met to celebrate a festival. Alas! sad | bereaved husband was in full proportion to his 
indeed was the occasion which had again sum- | consciousness of previous neglect; and he mour- 
moned the assembled throng. In a room hung | ed over that which was lost to him for ever, with 
with black, and decorated with all the insignia of | the passionate grief of a child who weeps for the 
mourning 








g, stood a bier, on which, extended in| toy his own hand has destroyed. Within the 
utter lifelessness, lay the lovely countess. Again, |dim aisles of the cathedral, the bier reposed 
and for the last time, she wore her bridal robe. | before the great altar. The mass was sung— 
It was the custom of the land to bury the dead | the services of the holy church performed, anda 
in their richest attire, and the mother’s grief had | solemn requiem for the soul of the departed 
found something of solace in thus decking the | echoed sweetly and mournfully beneath the lofty 
form of her child in its priceless array. That ‘arches of the sacred dome. Then came the 
magnificent dress which had excited the admi- | moment of farewell. All pressed forward to look 
ration and the envy of so many, was now folded } their last upon the beautiful dead ; one tearful 
over the rigid form, which even in death had not || glance was all that could now be allowed, and, as 
lost its graceful outline. Those snowy pearls | the shades of evening fell over the moumfil 
whose hue was yet unsullied by the breath of | scene, the portals of the vaulted tomb closed 
time,—that fine gold, yet undimmed as when it | upon the fairest form that ever death embraced. 
came from the hands of the cunning workman,— | _ 
those diamonds glistening like tears amid the | Many months had elapsed, and the untimely 
drapery which swept stirlessly down from the | fate of the Countess Alvarez had been forgotten 
fixed and stony figure,—all were now the adorn- |in a thousand new excitements. Even those 
ments of the bride of death,—the vain decora- who loved her best seemed to have found solace 
tions of One who must now lie down with the } in their wonted habits of life, for her mother was 
worm. again seen in the gay festas and at the gorgeous 

How beautiful she was as she lay upon that | spectacle, while the count had returned to the 
funeral couch! with her thick, black tresses | excitements of the wine-cup and the gambling 
bound, as on her marriage day, with a tiara of table. He had wedded again, and his new bride 
diamonds,—her delicate hands, sparkling with ! had a stateliness of demeanor, and a sternness 

. . | 
gems, laid meekly on her breast; her rich robe | of aspect which little resembled the gentle love- 
with its glittering ornaments; and her small feet, liness of her predecessor. No one doubted that 
clad in jewelled slippers, crossed with a sort of | the count had been tempted by his lady's wealth, 
childish grace, she seemed like some fair crea- \which his diminished coffers sadly needed, and 
ture, who, weary with the merry dance, had lain few, therefore, were surprized that the cloud 
down to slumber in the very moment of enjoy- | which had gathered over his brow when he gave 


ment. Beautiful was the curve of those long, | his fairer bride into the keeping of death, should 
black lashes, shadowing the white cheek,—beau- | deepen and darken, instead of being dissipated 
tiful the smile which parted those sweet lips,— | py the smiles of his newly chosen partner. The 
beautiful the repose of that young, fair brow. ! present countess possessed a turbulent tempes 
Yet this was death! Those eyes would never } and an indomitable will. There was nothing of 
again lift up with tenderness,—that cheek would | the gentle, loving woman, in her hard, cold 
no more kindle with the blush of womanly feel- || nature, and as time advanced, the count found 
ing. She was dead !—the victim of unregulated ‘deeper reason to remember with tenderness the 
sensibility,—the martyr to an unrewarded faith. | wasted affection of her who was gone for evel 
The mother sat beside the bier, and ever and | Wayward and fickle as Alvarez had ever been, 
anon, her hand would adjust the folds of that | there were yet glimpses of better things in his 
gorgeous death-robe, or smooth caressingly the | nature, which might have been developed, ha 
rich braids of raven hair, which she had so often he early fallen under nobler influences. “ 
adorned for the festival or the banquet. No} love for the dead seemed now to hallow te 
tears fell from eyes whose fountain time had | inmost recesses of his heart, and profligate @ 
sealed, but in cold, calm, unutterable agony of || reckless as he seemed, he now sought ihe cup 
soul, she watched beside her dead child; her | of pleasure rather to drown painful thoughts 


habitudes of thought and action unconsciously "than from actual enjoyment of its draug 
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Moods of melancholy came upon him, when ) Count, whose livid lips were wreathed with foam 
jespondency was like an incubus upon his soul. | and blood, while others sprang upon the stage 
He grew morbid and irritable, his physical | and eagerly surrounded the terrified actress, and 
sength seemed to fail, and his vigor of mind | others again shrunk in superstitious awe from 
decayed. His noble beauty of visage was mar- ! her whom they believed to be risen from her 
red by lines of painful thought, and there were | sealed grave. 
not wanting persons who remembered that the The mystery was soon solved in the presence 
blood of his family bore a fearful taint. His | of the ministers of justice, before whom the 
grandfather had died a raving maniac, and his | unconscious Pauline was carried, to give an 
father had shown a degree of eccentricity, which, || explanation of this strange apparition. The 
but for his early death, might have developed in poor girl, ignorant of the nature of her error, 
ater abberration of mind. | was sadly alarmed, but the simplicity with which 
It was under the influence of one of his fits of | she related her story soon exonerated her from 
gloom, that the count suffered himself to be per- | all censure; while a nearer observation of her 
siaded to accompany a large party to the thea- | faded and tarnished countenance destroyed much 
ire. A new opera troupe had just arrived from | of that frightful similitude which her attire and 
Havana, and the prima donna was said to be not | the illusion of distance had occasioned. But her 
uly beautiful, but also gifted with a voice of the | dress was actually the robe in which the Countess 
most exquisite melody. No one had yet heard ‘had thrice been seen. The sacristan of the 
her, for Mademoiselle Pauline had refused to | church into whose care the keys of the burial 
amit any one to the rehearsals which preceded | vaults were always entrusted, bad found avarice 
her appearance. She was a sort of feminine | too strong for principle. The custom of burying 
Napoleon in her limited sphere, and relied upon | the dead in all their richest jewels, had long 
the first grand effective movement to win success. | before tempted him to commit the sacrilege of 
She wished to carry her audience by sudden sur- | robbing their tombs, and scarcely had the friends 
prize, and therefore she resolutely concealed | of the fair young Countess left her to the repose 
herself from all eyes and ears, until she should | of the grave, when the wretch had despoiled her 
‘pear amid the gorgeous accessories of scenic | lifeless body of its costly vestment. By the aid 
splendor. | of a confederate, the dress with all its decorations 
The theatre was crowded,—the walls seemed | had been sent to Havana, where it was supposed 
iterally lined with expectant faces, and all eyes | it might safely be exposed for sale, and falling in 
vere bent with eager gaze upon the dark curtain the way of the admired actress, who was as 
vhich shrouded the beautiful actress from view. extravagant as she was vain, she had purchased 
The opera was a favorite one, and at the conclu- | it at a price far below its real value, and certainly 
ton of the brilliant overture, the bravas of the } without being made acquainted with its previous 
delighted audience resounded on all sides. Sud- | destination. 
italy the music changed, and all became still as | But Count Alvarez had received a shock from 
death. A tender and beautiful melody ushered |which he never recovered. A severe and pro- 
nthe heroine of the night, and as the curtain | longed attack of brain-fever reduced him to a 
dowly pase, there stood revealed by the soft light | degree of imbecility of mind almost approaching 
which illumined the stage, the living semblance to idiocy. He fancied the apparition of his 
{he buried Countess Alvarez! The similitude | buried wife was ever beside him, and he would 
"8 perfect,—the black hair wreathed with dia- | talk with the airy phantom as if it had been the 
mnds—the white arms half hidden in their | peal living and breathing Celestina, who had long 
relling drapery,—the fine form decked in that | since mouldered in the grave. For five years he 
Peuliar and inimitable robe, with its many gems | Jiyed, a quiet, harmless monomaniac, as feeble in 
pres i. the rich and nereg folds,—all was body as in mind, but nothing could ever again 
same ;—it was the countess as she had restore his faculties to their wonted vigor, or 
ee on her bridal eve,—it — the countess | dissipate the delusion which made him happy in 
“te looked upon her funeral bier ! (the fanciful possession of her whom he had 
A murmur of horror ran through the gay | lost. 
‘“embly, but high over all the sounds rang out | 
(Note.—The incident upon which the foregoing tale is founded 


tty of mortal agony and terror, as Count | may be seen in Madame de la Barca’s Life in Mexico. The 
: || main circumstance is there stated upon the authority of a dis- 
*, fell, in the fierce struggles of a strong | tinguished Mexican lady, and it is further asserted that in con- 
“avulsion. The theatre was instantly a scene pa so ow of this — age — dead are > = 
. entom with all their jewels, a custom etill requ 
feonfusion. Some gathered round the unhappy ' that they shall be arrayed in their gayest apparel.) 
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COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENTS.—NO. 


** Well, Hogg,” said one of the party to a fy 

VI. | bacon-faced individual, who richly deserved his 

savory patronymic, “have you found out any 

thing more about that devilish fine girl You were 
looking after yesterday !" 





CAPTAIN MARRYATT, R. N.- 





it coins : }| 
* Quid rectum, sit apparet, | 
Quid expediat, obscurum.” | 





Lis. TRAN : “Let me alone for that,” said our porcine 


| friend, with a villanous attempt at a knowins 

| expression ; for like all those hall-door-knocker. 

| headed fellows, whom no woman on earth would 

| look at except to contrast his infernal ugliness 

THE SA ILOR ' 8 R EVENGE. \ with some nice young man of their acquaintance, 

ome | he labored hard to gain a character for gallantry, 

“Fre up, gentlemen, fill up! Pass the wine, and great success with the liberal sex. «]'e 

Barker! Now then, all charged ?” | seen her,” he continued, “and what do yoy 

“al!” think? By Jove, it’s a good joke. She's going 

“« Here’s success to the jolly old Incognita,—a_ to be married in a week or two. But I can't see 

better craft, manned by a better crew never | her sacrificed—damn me—I’ll take pity on her, 

| and redeem her from the clutches of the clod, 
whoever he be.” 





What is plain to be seen 
Has no curtain between. 
(A very judicious remark.) 
What is very obscure, 
(A fact equally sure) 
Remuins, as it were, in the dark. 














floated in salt water.” 
“ Hurrah !” 
“Steady, my boys, take the fire from me.)  « Why, you won't interfere between man and 
Now then, hip !—hip !—hip !—hoo-rah !—hooo- | wife, for it’s all the same.” 
raah! Whooo-rraah!” | “If I don’t, my name’s not Hogg,” he said, 
“Hallo, Sims! you've got the candlestick in| with a horrid leer, the brute both by name and 
your mouth.” | nature. 
“That be damned. Well, so I have, by Ju-|) « But what do you intend to do?” inquired 






















Altogether. 











once.” 

“Gen-ge-gentl’m’n ch-cha-charge your gl-gl- 
asses, I’m go-go-n'to—’pose toast % 

“Quick! Whoorah!—silence; if you are 
gentlemen, behave as such.”’ 

“ Who said I lied? Da-amn—go to——” 





























piter. Never mind, it only shows that I’m } Sims. 
waring drunkish—that’s all.” | “Do! have her myself. If I die for it, damme,’ 
“ Whose call is it—who sang last ?” ‘roared the licentious man. I shall no more 
“ Every body.” i | degrade the brute by a comparison. 
. eat next ! ‘“*But come, the wine’s out: let’s have a 
; ‘ ; , couple more bottles. Hollo! there, house 
“Deut 8, Gave oo fn io Gh~gae Oe ‘landlord,’ more wine, and another box of 
wine—who'll volunteer !” , 'segars. Come, Trever, give us the ‘ Admiral.’ 
“Twas in the good ship Rover, | ‘ SF sla 
Loud roared the dreadful thunder— } Confound it, he’s asleep—fast. The service i 
jie a ae ee ee going to the devil. Three men left out of thir 
: 5 “| teen, and only thirty bottles of wine, and a sprinkle 
of brandy drank. Shameful—damnable. Wel 
‘let them lie, but first we'll empty the water 
bottles over them—it’s refreshing. New then, 
hurrah! Yoicks! who cares a damn !—well 
make a night and a to-morrow morning of it.” 
on | Out they sally, and carried their intention, by 
The above may perhaps give you a slight) rousing the whole town with diabolical noises, 
notion of the interesting and highly intellectual | which they called serenading—pulling out sundry 
nature of the conversation which took place in } bells, and bursting off several knockers—insulting 
the principal chamber of the Blue Anchor) an old apple-woman—getting exceedingly well 
Public House at Deal, about one week after the} thrashed by some stout market-boys, and finally 
officers and men of the Queen’s Frigate Incog-| passing the reflective matutinal hours on the 
nita had received her majesty’s permission to. cold floor of the Deal watch-house. A primitive 
waste sundry of her sterling coin in drunkenness | establishment, which could not boast a deal ol 
and debauchery. But as the small drinkers) refinement by all accounts,—not like the a 
dropped off one afier the other, either asleep or | quises favorite Station House in London, oe 
under the table, the field was soon left to that | he sent an order to his upholsterer Gillon, re 
select few who either at hunting or drinking hold | up, for his own private incarceration. And obs 
on after the crowd has tailed off. having given, through one, a tolerable idea 0 
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termination of all such gentlemanly recreations, 
we'll leave them to their 

“ Lodging upon the cold ground,” 
merely hinting that soda water was not obtainable 
at any price. 


And now, dear reader, let me lead you by the 
eves, into a small, though neat and comfortable 
apartment, in the outskirts of the town, where, 
gated at work, you may perceive one of the 
sweetest specimens of womankind that ever rose 
before the poet’s or the painter’s fancy, glowing 
with the rosy freshness of full health, radiant as 
astar, and all unconscious of her extreme loveli- 
yess. Happy is she too, and contented, for hark ! 
as she plies her constant needle, she sings merrily 
alittle village ditty—a touching ballad, respecting 
one 
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PRESENTMENTS. 


Poor short seeing mortal—unthinking brag- 
gadocia! At that very instant, the ruffians, 
| composing a press-gang, rushed into the room 
'—claimed Harry as a deserter from the 
|Incognita, and notwithstanding Mary’s heart- 
'rending screams, and although he fought and 
| struggled with the desperation of a maniac, 


| 





| carried him off wounded and insensible. 

| When he recovered his senses, he found 
| himself in the cock-pit of the Incognita, and a 
surgeon beside him dressing his wounds. He 
| relapsed into delirium, in which state he 
| remained many weeks. And when at length he 
| was able to walk, the vessel was far at sea, and 
| Harry was a sailor. 

| As all the officers, more especially Hogg, were 
| most kind and attentive to him, assuring him that 
‘the whole affair originated in mistake, and that 





| after a short voyage he should return with plenty 


“Sally Smith, and her sweetheart, young Thomas, the true.” | of money to his old sweetheart, Harry became 


But in the midst of her song, her breath stops 


| . . : 
| comparatively contented ; learnt his duty quickly, 


vith a bound from her heart; her eye glistens, | and executed it in seamanly manner; and before 


faithful memory tells that her lover's footstep is 


were together. 

Primitive, sensible, but true to the very heart’s 
centre, were the lovesof Mary Wearing and Harry 
White, the former the belle of Deal, and the 
htter the expertest mechanic, and the finest 
young fellow for thirty miles around. You can 
imagine how far preliminary matters have pro- 
gressed by listening to their conversation. 

“Well, Mary, my sweet one,” said Harry, 
wating himself beside her, with one arm round 
ler yielding waist, and her not unwilling hand 
casped in his. “The old folks are not against 
wand with your consent, and God’s blessing, 
uxt Sunday week will see me the happiest 
tllow in merry England.” 

Mary blushed, nor could she return a more 
tloquent answer. *T'was not shame’s coloring, 
wt the rosy veil that curtains purest innocence. 

“We shall be happy, my own one, shall we 
wt?” tenderly inquired Harry. 

“Heaven send it, Harry,” replied Mary, “ but 
uppiness is not within our gift, nor can we 
womise it to ourselves. We must endeavor to 
ieerve it, and look upward in hope of getting 
the reward.” 

“You are all goodness, Mary,” replied her 
ier, “ and if you are not happy on earth re 





ithe foam-crested wave. 


| three months had passed, there was not a better 
m the threshold, and in an instant more they | 


| hand on board than he—esteemed by his officers 
| and idolized by his shipmates. 

| The cruize over, after having overhauled and 
‘taken a slave ship, the compensation for which 
'gave each sailor a large sum, the good ship 
‘spread her wings upon the favoring breeze, and 
“homeward bound,” dashed proudly through 
One heart in that noble 
craft beat high and hopefully, as the distance 
between it and its soul-star lessened day by day, 
and hour by hour. But there was another in the 
same ship, that shrunk back appalled even from 
its own thought, lashed by conscience and shive- 
ring with anticipation of a terrible revenge. 

And now, with a hearty cheer, the crew respond 
to the cry, “Land ho!” and ere the day closed, 
the Incognita anchored within almost sight of the 
spot, dearer to Harry’s soul, ay, almost than his 
eternal hope. He soon obtained leave from the 
Captain to ge ashore, and, the happiest of a 
happy boat’s company, pushed off from the 
ship. 

On gaining the land, he gave his shipmates the 


‘slip, and darting off in the direction of Mary’s 


cottage, was obliged when within view of his 
destination, to stop and regain breath, so utterly 
had he exhausted himself in the vain endeavor to 
make his body travel as quickly: as his soul. 
Approaching in a strange flutter, with every 





“Heaven's joy will be most ample recom- | 
mse,” seriously interrupted Mary. 

“At all events,” said Harry, with ardor, “ you 
* mine—no obstacle prevents that—nor can 


nerve unstrung, but with a sort of joyous sun- 
shine pervading all, the first check he eneoun- 
tered was when he perceived that the little patch 





*y earthly power part us.” 
17 


of garden which used to be Mary’s especial care, 
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Harry. But when, shortly after, the mother of join in the noisy mirth with more apparent 





his Mary rested, he stooped and fervently mental strife that raged within, and er! 
kissed the pale lips, saying, “* Thus I take a last judging that his crime was undivulged @ 










was a neglected heap of wild weeds and rank , farewell of life and life’s anticipations. All—all was 
grass. He knew not why, but that suddenly | —save one,” and he ground his teeth with terribj. ove! 
struck a chill to his very heart. | energy. ‘Come, mother,” he continued, syb. som 

Trembling with a presentiment of ill, he slowly | duing himself into quiet, tell me, who has done his 
raised the latch and gazed round the little room | this?” coul 
where he had last parted so sadly from his love,| “A fiend, in human form; one whom yoo chan 
—all was lonely and quiet. There was her chair | have lived near, and breathed the same Heaven's whet 
in its old place, but unoccupied; and on the air with,—an officer in yonder ship,—a devil from In 
table was an open bible. There was something i yon floating hell!” chars 
awful in the solemn stillness, and although , His name?” saw F 
nothing definite appeared to warrant the feeling,) “Hogg!” the g 
yet Harry’s frame shuddered, his blood crawled, “ Eternal God!” cried Harry, starting to his stop— 
heavily, and he could hear the loud beating of | feet, “he, the vile pusillanimous dastard—the of roy 
his heart. mean, crawling coward’s slave. He! and when while 

Suddenly, a low wailing moan caught his ear he,—dared he to meet me day by day, and face tenant 
from above, followed by a shrill scream. In a_ to face, without fearing that his soul’s damnable careles 
perfect delirium of fear, Harry rushed up to the | guilt would be imprinted on his countenance! his ste 
room from whence the sounds of dread pro- | Oh, God! oh, God!” and plunging his face into the qu 
ceeded: and there his eyes were blasted by the his hands, he groaned bitterly, but still withow Startin 
sight of his young heart’s love—the sole hope of, a tear; large drops forced from the hot vapor of Harry, 
his existence—the very light of his life, stretched | his scorching brain, rolling down his brow. ground 
in death. T'was her last sob that he heard, but After a few moments he again neared the intentio 
did not see the Jife-light fade from those beloved | lifeless clay, and flinging himself upon his knees, be foun 
eyes. Her poor aged mother had fallen into a | prayedasilent but soul-agonizing prayer. Aga wild gla 
swoon. And stunned and speechless, Harry and again he kissed the cold hand that should time all 
gazed in a sort of abstraction upon the dreadful never rest lovingly in his. At last, rising slowly, over his 
scene. |“ Mother,” said he, in a voice unnaturally low dastard 

Slowly the old woman returned to conscious- and calm, “ take this,” placing in her hands the pistol fire 
ness, and seeing Harry, she exclaimed wildly— | savings of his voyage, ‘1 did hope——" bis Harry's 

“The avenger!—the avenger! God, I thank yoice faltered—he was unable to proceed, and instant, ¢ 
thee, a mother’s prayers are heard. Welcome | without waiting a reply, he rushed from the upon hi 
Harry Whiie—sce,” she continued, pointing her | place. throat wi 
attenuated finger to the bed, “is not that a) The madness of despair was in his eye, he dthough 
bold achievement—isn’t that a mighty work ?— | walked or rather strode through the town, bw Utterly n 
They have slain her, my darling,—my pride! | saving that no alteration could be observed in bis the doom 
They have slain her—look where she lies. manner. He rejoined his  shipmates—bailed hands of 
That, but for devilish villany, had been still them even with a wild and hearty laugh; 00 lis teeth 
alive in innocence and joy. Oh! ’tis a terrible longer refusing as he had hitherto done, to share vemendor 
stroke, and hard, most hard to bear. Oh! may | in their libations, but to the astonishment of his Wer the n 
the bitter curse of a white-haired, lonely mother | companions swallowed glass after glass of ightly in 
fall on him and his, who trampled on my | brandy, who seeing that there was something Hi 0 the w 
breathless flower. May misery and ill-luck | wrong, with the deference which even theg™™ All this 
hang on his footsteps, and may a bloody death | lowest pay to the sacredness of sorrow, forebort Hi CUrrence 
end a joyless life only to begin an eternity of | questioning. : ’ avenge 
torture.” | At length they started to regain the ship; 1" - of h 

The dark words of the old woman terrified | plied the oar more dexterously than Harry: noneiay ever ; 


glee Yoment m 


his heart's treasure unfolded the black machi- The fire-flash in his eye and the nerve! Pare, was 

nations by which she was destroyed, he rose to | twitching at his lips alone evidencing the mte™ Sailor’ 

his feet, silent and apparently calm, save that his | tempest. They reach the ship’s side, and wit 

white lips were painfully compressed, and his a burst of joy jump upon the gangway: Hog Leisure 

dilated eye shot forth visible gleams of fire. (from the quarter-deck had watched intent bis leisure 
Approaching the bed where the still blood- the countenance of Harry, as he rowed alot man ne 

warm, though breathless form of her that was | side. But perceiving nothing to indicate @ Alife of |e} 


Fr, 










was well, felt for the first time relieved of an | 
rible overwhelming load ; and his heart bounded with | 
something akin to happiness; yet still he kept! 


BEAUTY.---ANACREONTIC. 


Original. 


BEAUTY. 


could detect a meaning in his glance, but which | 8, tell me! does beauty, bright beauty ne’er dwell 


“04 his eye on him now and then, thinking that he | 
_ changed so suddenly, that he could not tell 
aden whether it was real or imaginary. 
from In about an hour afterwards, Hogg having | 
charge of the quarter-deck, was alone, when he 
aw Harry walking slowly in his direction along 
the gangway. Every now and then he would 
0 his stop—pick up something, a chip or a small end 
—the of rope and fling it overboard, whistling the | 
when while with apparent unconcern. The Lieu- 
d face tenant completely thrown off his guard, by the 
nnable carelessness of Harry’s conduct, turned to retrace 
ance! his steps, when the latter with one bound reached 
ce into the quarter-deck within a few yards of him. 
‘ithout Starting quickly round from the noise, he saw. 
por of Harry, approaching. As this was interdicted | 
7 ground, there was no longer a doubt as to his, 
ed the intention; and if any proof were needed, it might 
. knees. be found in the deep heaving of his chest—the 


Again wild glare of his eye, and the now, for the first | 
time all confessed, maddening rage that swept 
oer his countenance. Sudden as thought, the | 
dastard Hogg, exclaiming “ Mutiny!” drew a 
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pistol from his belt, and levelling it full against 
Harry’s breast, fired. He fell! but for an 
stant, darting up again, he sprung like a tiger | 
upon his enemy, and griping him by the 


throat with preternatural strength, dragged him, | 
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occurrence, 


ithough a powerful man, to the nettings. | 
Utterly nerveless, and as it were death-stricken, | 
the doomed wretch was but as an infant in the | 
lands of that terribly excited man. Plunging | 


lis teeth into Hogg’s very neck, with one 
vemendous burst of exertion, he rolled himself 


wer the nettings, and having the seducer grasped } 
tightly in his arms, dropped with a heavy plunge | 


into the water. | 

All this did not take up a minute scarcely, in| 
In vain were the boats lowered ; for 
the avenger had so twined himself around the | 


ibs of his victim, that they sank instantly and 


it ever; and the troubled foam that for a || 
“ment marked the position of their common | 
five, was the sole and fleeting memorial of 

Sailor’s Revenge. Be 


| 
Laisure is time for doing something useful ; } 
lis leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the | 
Yman never; so that, as poor Richard says, | 
Alife of leisure and a life of laziness are two | 
’—Franklin. | 


But in song of the Poet, or Fancy’s spell ? 


| Does she sleep but on canvass the painter has framed, 


And smile but from marble the sculptor has claimed ? 


Must I mount on the wings of the wild winds afar, 
And pierce the bright veil of some silvery star, 

Or sink ’neath the depths of the dark ocean wave, 
To find ’mid its wonders her pearly gemmed cave ? 


I read the soft answer, portrayed on each flower,— 
Come search there for Beauty, in Nature’s gay bower— 
Then say, do her form and her features grace nought, 
But the touch of the artist, or poet's high thought ? 


Thou may’st trace in the dew-drops that glance o’er theisle 
The light of her eye, and her magical smile; 

Thou may’st list to her song, ’mid the forest’s dark trees, 
And gaze on her tresses, that float on the breeze. 


She’s found in the arbor, where buds the green leaf, 
And blushes ’midst roses that bloom on the heath ; 
She dances with joy, in the sweet gliding stream, 
And plays in the shadows of moon-light’s soft beam. 


Around us, on mountain, through dell, and o’er plain, 

She leaves her soft foot-print, and skips o’er the main ; 

No star of the evening, no drop of the morn, 

But displays some sweet grace of Beauty’s fair form. 
MARIA. 





Original. 
ANACREONTIC. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, JR. 

I'L pledge to thee my heart, love, 

Now, by this ruby wine, 
And oh! ere I depart, love, 

As fondly pledge me thine :— 
Raise to thy coral lips, love, 

The glass I’ve filled for thee, 
Soft as the fairy lips, love, 

Drink, dearest, unto me! 


Love sparkles in the glass, love, 
And whispers in its flow, 

Then as the moments pass, love, 
Let’s feel its gentle glow ; 

Come pledge to me thy heart, love, 
Now, by this ruby wine, 

And oh! ere 1 depart, love, 
I'll fondly pledge thee mine ! 


Oswego, N. Y., Nov., 1843 
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was a neglected heap of wild weeds and rank , farewell of life and life’s anticipations. Aj.) 
grass. He knew not why, but that suddenly | —save one,” and he ground his teeth with terribl, 
struck a chill to his very heart. | energy. ‘Come, mother,” he continued, syb. 
Trembling with a presentiment of ill, he slowly | duing himself into quiet, “tell me, who has done 
raised the latch and gazed round the little room | this?” 
where he had last parted so sadly from his love,| “A fiend, in human form; one whom yoq 
—all was lonely and quiet. There was her chair have lived near, and breathed the same Heaven's 
in its old place, but unoccupied; and on the air with,—an officer in yonder ship,—a devil from 
table was an open bible. There was something | yon floating hell!” 
awful in the solemn stillness, and although, “ His name?” 
nothing definite appeared to warrant the feeling,| “Hogg!” 
yet Harry’s frame shuddered, his blood crawled, « Eternal God!” cried Harry, starting to his 
heavily, and he could hear the loud beating of | feet, “he, the vile pusillanimous dastard—the 
his heart. mean, crawling coward’s slave. He! and when 
Suddenly, a low wailing moan caught his ear he,—dared he to meet me day by day, and face 
from above, followed by a shrill scream. In a_ to face, without fearing that his soul's damnable 
perfect delirium of fear, Harry rushed up to the | guilt would be imprinted on bis countenance! 
room from whence the sounds of dread pro-| Oh, God! oh, God!” and plunging his face into 
ceeded: and there his eyes were blasted by the | his hands, he groaned bitterly, but still without 
sight of his young heart's love—the sole hope of a tear; large drops forced from the hot vapor of 
his existence—the very light of his life, stretched | his scorching brain, rolling down his brow. 
in death. ‘T'was her last sob that he heard, but) After a few moments he again neared the 
did not see the Jife-light fade from those beloved | lifeless clay, and flinging himself upon his knees, 
eyes. Her poor aged mother had fallen into a | prayedasilent but soul-agonizing prayer. Again 
swoon. And stunned and speechless, Harry and again he kissed the cold hand that should 
gazed in a sort of abstraction upon the dreadful ever rest lovingly in his. At last, rising slowly, 
scene. | Mother,” said he, in a voice unnaturally lov 
Slowly the old woman returned to conscious- | and calm, “take this,” placing in her hands the 
ness, and seeing Harry, she exclaimed wildly— | savings of his voyage, ‘1 did hope——" bis 
“The avenger!—the avenger! God, I thank yoice faltered—he was unable to proceed, ai 
thee, a mother’s prayers are heard. Welcome | without waiting a reply, he rushed from the 
Harry Whiie—see,” she continued, pointing her | place. 
attenuated finger to the bed, “is not that a| The madness of despair was in his eye, as he 
bold achievement—isn’t that a mighty work ?— | walked or rather strode through the town, but 
They have slain her, my darling,—my pride! | saving that no alteration could be observed in bis 
They have slain her—look where she lies. manner. He _ rejoined his shipmates—hailed 
That, but for devilish villany, had been still them even with a wild and hearty laugh; 00 
alive in innocence and joy. Oh! ’tis a terrible | longer refusing as he had hitherto done, to shart 
stroke, and hard, most hard to bear. Oh! may | in their libations, but to the astonishment of his 
the bitter curse of a white-haired, lonely mother | companions swallowed glass after glass of ” 
fall on him and his, who trampled on my | brandy, who seeing that there was something 
breathless flower. May misery and ill-luck wrong, with the deference which even the 
hang on his footsteps, and may a bloody death | lowest pay to the sacredness of sorrow, forebore 
end a joyless life only to begin an eternity of | questioning. : 
torture.” | At length they started to regain the ship; 
The dark words of the old woman terrified | plied the oar more dexterously than Harty; none 
Harry. But when, shortly after, the mother of join in the noisy mirth with more apparent glee. 
his heart’s treasure unfolded the black machi-| The fire-flash in his eye and the a 
nations by which she was destroyed, he rose to | twitching at his lips alone evidencing the intern? 
his feet, silent and apparently calm, save that his tempest. They reach the ship's side, and wit 
white lips were painfully compressed, and his a burst of joy jump upon the gangway- pe 
dilated eye shot forth visible gleams of fire. from the quarter-deck had watched _ intent 
Approaching the bed where the still blood- the countenance of Harry, as he rowed _ 
warm, though breathless form of her that was side. But perceiving nothing to wee oh 
his Mary rested, he stooped and fervently ‘mental strife that raged within, and there® 
kissed the pale lips, saying, ** Thus I take a last judging that his crime was unc 
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was well, felt for the first time relieved of an |! 
overwhelming load ; and his heart bounded with || 
something akin to happiness; yet still he kept. 
his eye on him now and then, thinking that he | 
could detect a meaning in his glance, but which 
changed so suddenly, that he could not tell 
whether it was real or imaginary. 

In about an hour afterwards, Hogg having 
charge of the quarter-deck, was alone, when he 


saw Harry walking slowly in his direction along 
the gangway. Every now and then he would 
sop—pick up something, a chip or a small end 
of rope and fling it overboard, whistling the 
while with apparent unconcern. The Lieu-— 
tenant completely thrown off his guard, by the 
carelessness of Harry’s conduct, turned to retrace 
his steps, when the latter with one bound reached 
the quarter-deck within a few yards of him. 
Starting quickly round from the noise, he saw 
Harry, approaching. As this was interdicted ' 
ground, there was no longer a doubt as to his, 
intention; and if any proof were needed, it might 
be found in the deep heaving of his chest—the | 
wild glare of his eye, and the now, for the first 
time all confessed, maddening rage that swept | 
over his countenance. Sudden as thought, the | 
dastard Hogg, exclaiming “ Mutiny!” drew a 
pistol from his belt, and levelling it full against 
Harry’s breast, fired. He fell! but for an 
instant, darting up again, he sprung like a tiger | 
upon his enemy, and griping him by the 
throat with preternatural strength, dragged him, | 
although a powerful man, to the nettings. | 


Utterly nerveless, and as it were death-stricken, | 
the doomed wretch was but as an infant in the | 
hands of that terribly excited man. Plunging | 
his teeth into Hogg’s very neck, with one) 
tremendous burst of exertion, he rolled himself | 
over the nettings, and having the seducer grasped | 
tightly in his arms, dropped with a heavy plunge | 
into the water. 


All this did not take up a minute scarcely, in 
occurrence. Invain were the boats lowered ; for 
the avenger had so twined himself around the || 
limbs of his victim, that they sank instantly and 
for ever; and the troubled foam that for a 
moment marked the position of their common! 


> m 2 ' 
grave, was the sole and fleeting memorial of 


a | 
The Sailor's Revenge. 2. ! 





Leisure is time for doing something useful ; | 
this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the | 
hay man never; so that, as poor Richard says, 
A life of leisure and a life of laziness are two 
things.— Franklin. 
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Original. 


BEAUTY. 


On, tell me! does beauty, bright beauty ne’er dwell 
But in song of the Poet, or Fancy’s spell ? 

Does she sleep but on canvass the painter has framed, 
And smile but from marble the sculptor has claimed ? 


Must I mount on the wings of the wild winds afar, 
And pierce the bright veil of some silvery star, 
Or sink ’neath the depths of the dark ocean wave, 


To find ’mid its wonders her pearly gemmed cave ? 


I read the soft answer, portrayed on each flower,— 
Come search there for Beauty, in Nature’s gay bower— 
Then say, do her form and her features grace nought, 
But the touch of the artist, or poet’s high thought ? 


Thou may’st trace in the dew-drops that glance o’er theisle 
The light of her eye, and her magical smile; 

Thou may’st list to her song, mid the forest’s dark trees, 
And gaze on her tresses, that float on the breeze. 


She’s found in the arbor, where buds the green leaf, 
And blushes ’midst roses that bloom on the heath ; 
She dances with joy, in the sweet ghding stream, 
And plays in the shadows of moon-light’s soft beam. 


Around us, on mountain, through dell, and o’er plain, 

She leaves her soft foot-print, and skips o’er the main; 

No star of the evening, no drop of the morn, 

But displays some sweet grace of Beauty’s fair form. 
MARIA. 





Original. 
ANACREONTIC. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, JR. 


I’Lu pledge to thee my heart, love, 
Now, by this ruby wine, 
And oh! ere I depart, love, 
As fondly pledge me thine :-— 
Raise to thy coral lips, love, 
The glass I’ve filled for thee, 
Soft as the fairy lips, love, 
Drink, dearest, unto me! 


Love sparkles in the glass, love, 
And whispers in its flow, 

Then as the moments pass, love, 
Let’s feel its gentle glow ; 

Come pledge to me thy heart, love, 
Now, by this ruby wine, 

And oh! ere | depart, love, 
I'll fondly pledge thee mine ! 

Oswego, N. Y., Nov., 1843. 
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Original. 


DIVINE WISDOM. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ Temporal afflictions sometimes hide those eternal blessings || 
to which they lead ;—as temporal enjoyments cover those eter- 


nal evils, which they too often procure,”"—Pascal. 


Gop’s will,—God’s will, my soul! and not thine own,-— 
No, not thine own. 
Thou had’st an earnest choice,— 
To look on pleasant things, beneath the sun, 
Sweet flowers, and fruitful vines,—but most of all 
For that dear love, which bindeth heart to heart, 
In close communion. 


But thy choice was made 
In darkness, and thou know’st not what was best,— 
He knoweth—the Eternal ! 


They who hoard 
Metallic heaps, say, what will this avail 
When from their death-struck hands, the gold shall fall, 
O’er selfish, thankless, or estranged hearts, 
While they, amid the tossings of disease, 
Part to return no more ? 


¢And they who make 
Ambition master,—and his bidding do, 
Upon the war-cloud,—trampling fiercely down 
All loves, all charities, all bonds of right, 
And bringing plagues upon the souls of men, 
That they may swell in greatness, is their gain 
A blessing,—or a boast,—when they shall tread 
That lone St. Helena, which conscience makes, 
And wrestle with the death-pang, unsustained 
By treacherous fame? 
Even they, perchance, who reap 

The fulness of their hope, in earthly love,— 
Finding each sorrow lulled by sympathy, 
Each joy reflected from the mirror-plate 
Of a quick answering heart, repose they not 
Too fondly on their idols? Feel they not 
Firm property in that which is but dust,— 
And so complain, when on the winged winds 
Uplifted lightly, it doth fleet away ? 
Doth heaven's rich bounty make the erring heart 
Shrink, from the travel of eternity ? 
It may be so ;—and therefore He, who knows 
Our frame, hath gathered round our banquet-board 
The hyssop-branch, and taste of bitter herbs,— 
And where we reach’d a rose-cup, as we thought, 
Gave us a thorn to kiss, 

And He doth send 
Deep voices to us, from the spirit land, 
Swell’d by the lips which once on earth were lov’d,— 
Parent or child, or well remembered friend. 
And tenderly they teach us how to strike 
The key-note of that never-ending song, 


Which through the arch of Heaven’s high temple swells, 


“God's will, not ours !—God’s praise, for evermore !”” 











Original. 


‘THE BUNKER-HILL MONUMENT, 
| 


BY DR. WILLIAM BOWEN. 





“To-pay, it speaks to us ;—its future auditories will be the 
successive generations of men, as they rise up before jt,—p¢ 
| gather around it.”—Webster’s Address. 


“ To-pay, it speaks to us,” 


Of the times that tried men’s souls, 


When hostile ships rode where yon bay 


Its deep blue waters rolls,— 


Wher the war-cloud dark and lowering hung, 


Portentous o’er our land,— 
And the vassal troops of Britain came, 
With wildly flashing brand, 


“ To-day, it speaks to us!” 
Of deeds so nobly done,— 

When patriot-hearts beat high with hope, 
Ere freedom’s cause was won,— 

Of the conflict fierce, where fell 
New-England’s dauntless men,— 

Who wav’d their Country’s banner high,~ 

Though warm blood dyed it, then. 


“To-day, it speaks to us,” 
Of the spirits who would brave 
The battle’s scathe, ere one would live 
To be the despot’s slave :— 
Of the high, and holy purposes, 
Of those whose seals were set 
With the falchion’s point, to freedom’s bond, 
When freedom’s foes they met. 


And will its voice be stilled, 
When the thousands of to-day 

Who have come, like pilgrim worshippers, 
From earth shall pass away ? 

No! no! that silent Orator 
To future time shall tell 


Where Prescott, Brooks, and Putnam fought,~ 


And gallant Warren fell. 


Shall tell of countless others, 
Brave men, who born, and nurst, 
In stormy times, on danger’s lap, 
Have dared oppression’s worst ;— 
Of Vernon’s Chief,—and him who came 
Across the Atlantic flood,— 
To offer to the patriot’s God 
A sacrifice of blood. 


Long as the “ Bay State” cherishes 
One thought of sainted sires, 

Long as the day-god greets her cliffs, 
Or gilds her domes and spires,— 

Long as her granite hills remain 
Unchanged, so long shall be 

Yon monument on Bunker’s height 
A beacon for the free . 


" Massillon, Ohio. 
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CALANDRINO, BRUNO 


Original. 


CALANDRINO, BRUNO AND BUFFALMACCO, 


NT 
IN SEARCH OF THE HELIOTROPE.* 
« Done” into modern English from Boccaccio, 
1 be the for the Ladies’ Companion; by an Amateur.) 
it,—and ; 


Ix ancient times there lived in the beautiful 
and romantic city of Florence, one Calandrino, a 
poor, simple, thick-headed fellow,—a _ house- 
painter by trade, but who was much fonder of 
embellishing the tip of his nose and his rubicund | 
physiognomy in general, with that deep and de- 
licious purple imparted to the complexion by 
wine, than of adorning the walls that his cus- 
tomers would fain have placed under his brushes, 
—for Calandrino, when he chose, was a very) 
skilful painter, and knew all the secrets of pro-| 
ducing those brilliant, firm and unfading tints for | 
which his countrymen have always been so cele- | 
brated, and which are still to be seen, as bright | 
and vivid as if they were but painted yesterday, 
on the disinterred walls of Pompeii. 

But Calandrino, as we have said, was a silly 
fool, and spent most of his time at the coffee- 
houses, or loitering about the public walks, while 


his thrifty and bustling wife had hard work to! 


make both ends meet, of a Saturday night, and 
to lay aside a little something, (as all Italian | 
wives feel bound to do,) for the Sunday holiday 
dinner. Calandrino had a great deal of vacant 
curiosity ; and was wonderfully fond of the mar- 
vellous; and it may well be supposed that his. 
pot-companions, who soon found out the trick 
ofhis temper, were not backward in feeding it to 
“the top of its bent ’—in other words, in “ run- 
uing saws’? upon him to his heart’s content. 
Amongst the most constant of his companions, 
sage vere Bruno and Buffalmacco, who were painters, 
like himself; and one Maso del Saggio, a merry | 
young gentleman, and a most inveterate wag, 
vho, hearing of Calandrino’s “ verdancy,” as we | 
how term it, sought for some amusement at his ! 
*xpense, by “stuffing” him with some mon- | 
“tous story, which the poor fool, Calandrino, 
vould be sure to swallow, provided it was only | 
gross and ridiculous enough. | 
So,—finding his victim one day loitering about. 
a St. John’s church, (the churches are always 
wart open in Catholic countries, you will recol- | 
leet,) and intently examining the carved work | 
and painting of the tabernacle, which had just | 
en placed over the high altar, he sought a 
‘Mpanion to witness the sport, and both pro- | 
‘eeded to the church. Here, pretending not to | 
tee ee Calandrino, yet taking good care to place | 


Bee plate third. 
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_themselves within ear-shot of him Maso and 


his friend began conversing in a mysterious tone 


-upon the virtues of different stones,—which 


Maso seemed to understand as well as if he had 
served his time with a lapidary. Calandrino, 
whose ears were always wide open for any thing 
smacking of the wonderful, soon joined the 
talkers, which was exactly what they wanted. 

Leading off the conversation to the subject of 
stones possessing magical virtues, upon which 
he dilated with great eloquence and unction, 
Saggio was shortly interrupted by the eager 
Calandrino, who inquired where these stones 
were to be found. 

“Tor the most part,” replied Maso, * they 
are met with in Berlinzone, near the city of 
Baschi, in a country called Benzodi, where they 
tie up the vines with large links of fat sausages, 
and you can buy a goose for a penny, and have 
the goslings thrown into the bargain,—where 


_ there is likewise a great mountain of grated Par- 


mesan cheese, and the people residing upon it 
do nothing but make cheese-cakes and macca- 


| roons, which they boil in capon-broth, and are 


constantly throwing down the sides of their 
mountain,x—while those below amuse themselves 
_ by scrambling and scratching after these choice 
dainties. Here, too, is a river of the most exqui- 
site Malmsey wine, as pure and clear as sun- 
shine, and without a drop of water or any sort of 


, adulteration.” 


‘* Sanctissima !”’ broke in the eager Calan- 


, drino, who had been listening with mouth and 


ears wide distended,—* but this must be a fine 
country !—what do they do with the capons after 
they are boiled ?” 

Oh, the people eat them.” 

‘* And have you ever been there ?” 

‘Indeed have I,—and if I have visited that 
‘charming country once, I have a thousand 
times.”’ 

** And how far may it be away from this 7?” 

‘** Many thousand miles.” 

“ Further than the Abruzzi ?” 

“ A trifle.” 

Calandrino, seeing that Maso del Saggio told 
_all this, and replied to his cross questionings with 


, an imperturbable gravity, swallowed the whole in 


a lump, and observed : 

“Believe me, sir, were this journey not so 
great, I should like to go and take a scramble 
for those same maccaroons and boiled capons, 
But is it in that same country, also, that these 
wonderful stones of which you were telling, are 
also to be found ?” 

‘Yes, there and elsewhere,” replied Maso, 
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146 CALANDRINO, BRUNO AND BUFFALMACGCO, 
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Two there are of especial virtue : one of these, || city by the gate of St. Callo, and proceeded 
which comes from Montisci, they make into to the plain of Muguone. Calandrino was in 
millstones, which will produce flour of them-| high glee, and skipped along before the others, 


. ! . . . 
selves,—whence comes the saying, Grace comes | stooping whenever he saw any thing like a black. 


from God, and mill-stones from Montisci. These | ish stone, and putting them all in his pockets, 
mill-stones are frequently set in rings, and sent) His companions went moderately to work, pick- 
to the Sultan; who, in return, gives them what- | ing up here and there a stone, until he had filled 
ever they may demand. ! all his pockets, his bosom, and coat-skirts, which 

“The other stone I spoke of, is called the! he had tucked up for that purpose with his belt, 
Hetiorropr, and has the wonderful power of It being now dinner time, Bruno said aloud to 
rendering him who possesses it, invisible.” 


| Buffalmacco. 
*“* And where,” said Calandrino, * is this won- | *“ Where is Calandrino ?” 


derful stone to be found ?” “IT do not know,” said the other, “ but he was 
“Tt is most usually met with,” replied Maso, here between us just now.” 

on the plains of Mugnone.” | “Then I suppose he has gone home to his 
“* What is its color, and of what size is it?” | dinner, and left us here on this fool's errand.” 

inquired the trapped Calandrino. | Well, we are rightly served, for believing 
‘Oh, they are of a great many different sizes, || such a ridiculous story. Who but foolish fel- 

but all are of a blackish hue.” | lows like ourselycs would ever have thought of 


Calandrino, having got all the information he) finding such wonderful things here on a public 
was likely to obtain from del Saggio, suddenly common?” 
remembered that he had business in another part) Calandrino hearing this, took it for granted 
of the city, and made his way out of the church. | that he had discovered the true Heliotrope, and 
His first thought was to find his two friends, | was suddenly become invisible. Being overjoyed 
Bruno and Buffalmacco; and, having poured at this discovery, he started immediately for home, 
into their somewhat incredulous yet wondering leaving them to follow at their leisure. As he 
ears, the story of his wonderful discoveries, all) was going, Buffalmacco said to Bruno. 
three set off together in search of the precious | “Well, what must we do? Why do we not 
go home again ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Bruno ; “ but I vow this 

“A plague on my short memory,” replied) is the last trick he shall put upon me. If he 
Calandrino, “I have forgotten that. But what | were here now, I would give him a token that he 
have we to do with names so long as we secure should remember ;” at the same time he struck 
to ourselves the virtues of this wonderful stone ?, Calandrino a severe blow with a pebble, which 


| 

stone. ! 
° ° | 

‘But what is its name ?” asked Buffalmacco. | 


Let us set forth immediately.” _made him stagger,—although he said nothing, 
“But what sort of a stone is it?” inquired and continued his way to the city, confident that 
Bruno. | he had in reality the true Heliotrope in his pos- 


“They are of all sizes,” replied Calandrino, | session,—paying no attention to the “ tokens” 
but generally black ; therefore I am of opinion of his waggish friends, who continued pelting 
that we should pick up all the black stones we him at every step. 
find, until we come to the true one; so, let us | Arriving at the gates a little in advance, they 
lose no time.” | let the guards into the secret, who humored the 

It was finally agreed, however, that the expe- thing, and let him pass, as if they did not see 
dition should be postponed until the next Sunday ‘him. The people being mostly at dinner, poo! 
morning, which, being a holiday, their absence | Calandrino went on through the streets (© his 
would not be so much noticed. A mutual | own house, without being molested, and fully 
promise of secrecy having been passed, Calan-| persuaded that he had in his pocket the true 
drino took his departure, while Bruno and Buf- | Heliotrope, that would, on all occasions, let hima 
falmacco, laying their heads together, came to, into the secrets of every one, without being 
the very sage conclusion that Calandrino had himself visible. His wife, however, who pe 
either been humbugging them, or else had been) strong-minded and strong-armed woman, totally 
most egregiously humbugged himself; and they | destitute of imagination, met him at the ie 
determined to make him suffer, in either case. | and began covering him with such a shower? 

Sunday morning came, and the eager Calan-| abuse, for being too late for dinner, as aes 
drino arose by day-break ; and, calling upon hie | him that she, at least, saw him. Thinking - 
friends, Bruno and Buffalmacco, they left the ‘ the ill-nature of his wife had broken the cha 
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THE MERRY SLEIGH.---THE ARRIVAL. 
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of his magic stone, (declaring that women made | 
every thing lose its virtue,) Calandrino flew into a 
terrible passion, and beat his better half most 
unmercifully, until she was fain to hide herself , 
from his violence, and weep and scold by turns, ! 
‘till the very rafters of the house trembled with) 
apprehension. At length the two friends arrived | 
and rescued the poor woman from the fury of her 
husband ; who, after a great deal of explanation | 
and coaxing, became reconciled to his sad mis- | 
fortune, —never dreaming for a moment that he i 
| 
trope, the virtue of which had been destroyed by 
the unlucky interference of his wife. F. 


Original. 
THE MERRY SLEIGH. 


BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. S. A. 





| 

| 
‘. | 
JincLe! jingle! clear the way, 
‘Tis the merry—merry sleigh! 
As it swiftly scuds along, | 
Hear the burst of happy song, | 
See the gleam of glances bright, 
Flashing o’er the pathway white, 
Jingle! jingle! how it whirls, t 
Crowded full of laughing girls! | 

Il. | 
Jingle! jingle! fast it flies, 
Sending shafts from hooded eyes, 
Roguish archers, I’ll be bound, 
Little heeding who they wound. t 
See them with capricious pranks, i 
Ploughing now the drifted banks; 
Jingle! jingle! ’mid their glee, 





Who among them cares for me ? 
ILL. 

Jingle ! jingle! on they go, 

Capes and bonnets white with snow, 

At the faces swimming past, 

Nodding thro’ the fleecy blast ; 

Not a single robe they fold, 

To protect them from the cold ; i 

Jingle! jingle! "mid the storm, 1 

Fun and frolic keep them warm. 


IV. 


Jingle ! jingle! down the hills— 
O’er the meadows—past the mills— 


Now ‘tis slow, and now ’tis fast,— 
Winter will not always last. 

Every pleasure has its time! 

Spring will come and stop the chime ! 
Jingle! jingle—clear the way, 


Tis the merry—merry sleigh! 
Fort Ontario, N. Y., Dec., 1843. 


= 


Original. 
THE ARRIVAL. 


BY MRS. SARAH A. CUNNINGHAM. 


The incident which occasioned the following lines took place 
in the summer of 1838, and is here related exactly as it occurred 
—with its merciful result. 


Tae vessel neared the homeward bay, 
The sky was clear, the breeze was fair, 
And on the waves the moonbeams lay, 
A paler daylight” trembling there. 


And who was he, who ling’ring last, 
Stood on that deck with lifted hand, 
His eager glances forward cast, 
And pointed to the distant land? 


One, who in boyhood’s rip’ning hour, 
From college scenes awhile apart, 

Comes, like the sweet spring's budding flower, 
To light with hope a mother’s heart. 


Now on his couch—fond Fancy’s wand 

Fills with lov’d forms the charmed space— 
He hears, he feels, the voice, the hand, 

The welcome and the warm embrace— 


No more! Accrash! The dream has fled— 
One bound, and to the deck he springs— 

There the wild rush, the question dread— 
The tumult, that around him rings,— 


All tells of danger and dismay, 

For like stern Fate, with viewless force, 
A rock unseen, unheeded lay, 

And stay’d the vessel’s joyous course. 


She fills—she sinks! The boat! The boat! 
A moment, and delay were death— 

God grant the crowded skiff may float, 
Though trembling at the breeze’s breath ! 


Brave boy! Be cloudless still thy brow! 
Thine the quick hand, the trusting tone— 

An Eye that sleeps not, marks thee now, 
An Arm unfailing bears thee on. 


No cloud those silver’d waters shades, 
No rising gale that frail boat tires, 

No wave its quiv’ring brink invades, 
While the strong oar the seaman plies. 


But as some bird of pow’rful wing, 
Whose leafy bed the storm has riven, 

Flies the doom'd spot with upward spring, 
And sweeps unharm’d the clouds of heaven. 


So sped they on—and ere has smil’d 
Glad morning on the busy shore, 

There rests the boat—and there, my child! 
Thank God, I clasp thee thus ence more ! 





“* This night, methinks, is but the davlight sick, 
Only a little paler.”—- Merchant of Venice. 
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Original. 
THE TWINS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


“ Theirs was a different life, 
A different doom.” 


It seems but yesterday,—although twelve years 
have rolled away since,—that I was spending a 
few weeks, during the sultriness of mid-summer, 
in the pleasant village of S , which lies em- 
bosomed amid the towering hills of western Mas- 
sachusetts, and is distinguished, among the resi- 
dents of its immediate vicinity, by the medicinal 
properties of its cool and refreshing waters. On 
the evening that preceded my departure from 
this delightful resort, a brilliant assemblage was 
collected at the spacious mansion of the princi- 
pal family in the place, composed of the élite of 
a somewhat fashionable society, and through the 
urgent solicitation of an intimate friend, | was 
induced to become one of the company, and 
mingle in the festivities of the occasion, in order 
to witness the debit of two young ladies, who, 
until that period,—they were then in their seven- 





teenth year,—had been strangers to promiscu- | 


ous society. 
* a * cd * 


The moment had arrived for the young ladies 


to appear, and the earnest glances and occasional | 
whisperings of the company,—for in so small a | 


place, such a circumstance as the first appear- 
ance in public of the lovely and beautiful of the 
other sex, is always replete with interest,—plainly 
indicated that they lad already arrived. I had 
hardly prepared myself to obtain a full view of 
the objects of so much excitement, when a rosy 
and roguish girl of my acquaintance touched me 
upon the elbow, and suggested a wish to favor 
me with an introduction to the bright beings, 
who were, just then, the centre of attraction. 
Placing her hand upon my arm, therefore, we 
proceeded at once to consummate the purpose 
of my companion, and very soon the extreme 
felicity was allowed me of enjoying a familiar 
chit-chat with two as sweet and charming crea- 
tures as I had ever beheld. 

The elder of these ladies, by exactly one hour, 


was a remarkably fine-looking and fascinating | 
woman. Her large black eyes beamed with the | 


mingled rays of intellect and affection. Her 
glossy ringlets of raven black, clustered in rich 
profusion over a neck pure as polished ivory. 
And her form was a model of symmetry and ele- 
gance ; while the most unstudied ease and grace- 
fulness of manners embellished her whole de- 


meanor. But sweeter and more endearing than 


THE TWINS. 





sall the rest was the unsullied purity and the 
_warm affection that sat cushioned upon her lips, 
and imparted their peculiar charm to her sen). 
| ments and language. Her unaffected simplicity, 
) her gentleness and frankness, rendered her the 
| admiration of all. * None knew her but to love 
_ her, none saw her but to praise.” 
| Her sister, in personal beauty, and intellectya| 
accomplishments, so nearly resembled her, tha: 
it was impossible for one, who met them rarely, 
to distinguish them apart. The same vivacity, 
| the same sallies of keen wit and sparkling humor, 
the same brilliant colloquial powers, the same 
softness and melody of voice and chasteness of 
language characterized them both. And yer 
Sarah, the younger, in her disposition and feel. 
ings, was entirely different from Mary. Wild, 
impetuous, and heedless of constraint, with a 
| bosom always rent with conflicting emotions, and 
more like *“*a cage of unclean birds,” than a 
home of purity and love, she was neither happy 
herself, nor consulted the happiness of others. 
And yet the two, although the very antipodes of 
each other, were bound together by the strongest 
cords of reciprocal sympathy and_ affection. 
Springing, like twin rose-buds, from the same 
parent stem, nourished on the same maternal 
bosom, their very dissimilarity appeared to beget 
a more ardent attachment. They were rarely 
asunder, and their main delight was seemingly 
derived from each other's society; establishing 
the correctness of the maxim that “ opposites 
constitute the most pleasing agreement.” 
Three years subsequent to the interview to 
which I have briefly alluded, Mary was united in 
marriage with a young and intelligent clergymav. 
Naturally of a serious turn, she had early become 
devotedly pious, and was peculiarly fitted for the 
important and interesting relation of the wife of 
an efficient and useful minister of the gospel. 
Their mutual influence was exceedingly beuel 
‘cial. Their deeds of charity and mercy were 
known and appreciated. And now, surrounded 
by a smiling group of healthy and affectionate 
caildren, and happy in each other's society, they 
jare admirably and pleasantly located among ¢ 
generous and confiding community. 
* * 7 * 
The history of Sarah,—the rude and reckles* 
child of passion,—is a sad one. Animated by" 
respect for the feelings or the interests of others; 
with no fixed principles to regulate her conduct, 
or direct her footsteps in the paths of peace: she 
| became, in an evil hour, the victim of the per 
fidious arts of an infamous miscreant, in the gat® 
‘of a gentleman, and after a chequered career . 


* , 
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SES 


vice and suifering, she languished and expired 


in the arms of squalil wretchedness, about two | 
vears ago, and her body has mingled with the | 


jyst of one of our southern cities. There isa 
valuable moral deducible from the history of 


these twin sisters so imperfectly given, and it is | 


briefly told. There is no security for a life of 
comfort, peace and prosperity, but in the cultiva- 
tion of correct and virtuous principles, the strict 


svoidance of the least ‘* appearance of evil,” ac- | 


companied by a constant and assiduous effort to 
cherish all the benevolent and generous affection 
of the heart— 


“Then virtue shall be thire, 
Then peace and joy its rich reward.” 


Original. 
LESSON OF THE SEA. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Go down unto the sea,— 
Where white-wing’d navies ride, 
Whose mighty pulses heave so free 
In strong, mysterious tide— 
Within whose coral cells, 
Where sunless forests creep, 
So many a wandering child of earth 
Hath laid him down to sleep. 


il. 
Go forth upon the sea,— } 
And at the break of morn, 
Teach its young waves, the words of prayer 
Before the day is born,— 
And when the night grows dim,— 
Beguile the billows wild, 
With the holy hush of thine evening hymn, 
As the mother lulls her child. 


Il. } 
Go,—bow thee to the sea,—- \ 
When the booming breakers roar,— 
And a meek-hearted listener be, 
To all their fearful lore,— 
And learn, where tempests lower, H 
Their lesson from the wave,— 
“One voice, alone, can carb our power,— 
One arm alone can save ” 
IV. 
Go homeward, from the sea,— 
When its trial-hour is past, 
With deeper trust in Him who rules. 
The billow and the blast,— 
And when the charms of earth, 
Around thy bosom creep, 
Forget not, in thy time of mirtly 
. The wisdom of the deep. i 
artford, Conn. | 
18 


| 
" 
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Original. 
A LOVER’S VOW. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


‘Hear what the Highland Nora said.” 


I witt not love thee: I have ever cast 
Too many passion-flowers on life’s dark tide, 
Then, like a truant school-boy, idly past 


My vacant hours to watch them onward glide. 


I will not love thee: why should I re-ope 
My bosom’s secret treasury to thee, 


And cull its richest gems, without one hope 
To see them shine amid thy blazonry ? 

T will not love thee: thou shalt never find 
My hopes to thee, like incense, offered up; 

I will not fling sweet odors to the wind, 
Or melt another pearl in passion’s cup. 

I will not love thee: theugh I know thee all 
That women envy and that men adore, 

Though on my soul thy smiles tike sun-beams fall, 
My heart may worship, but must Jove no more. 


Original. 
TO MISS 8. S8***. 


WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF MRS. WIRT’s “ FLORA,” 


OPPOSITE 7HE ARTICLE “ oats.” 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE, M. D. 


Wuy ask me to twine with your beautiful wreath, 
Those flowers of mine? they are wild from the hills; 

And theirleaves have been formed by the Ice-S pirit’s breath, 
That catches and chains all the wandering rills. 

"Mid those flowers so brilliant, so lovely, so rare, 
Why throw my wi/d flowers to wither and die ? 

Too worthless to braid in your beautiful hair, 
Too trifling to merit a glance from your eye. 

Yet perchance as you bend o'er your vase of sweet roses, 
To catch the rich fragrance that lingers erewhile; 

Where my own simple flower all meekly reposes,— 
Perchance, o’er the trembler you'll graciously smile. 


| The flower and song, are row laid at thy shrine, 


Is the offering accepted that friendship would bring ? 


' Then take my wild flower—sweet lady 'tis thine, 


And take my wild song, ’tis the last I may sing. 


| The flower may wither, the tones of my lay 


May die like the winds on the murmuring sea ; 


But the sun-beums of friendship will steadily play, 


Round the mem’ry, sweet lady, that’s sacred to thee. 


| Once more,—when afar in thy childhood’s bright home, 


Like the dove that has wandered away from its nest, 


| Thy footsteps shall turn; thence no longer to roam, 


No tear in thine eye and no pang in thy breast,— 


t While the smiles of glad friendsshall be mingled with thine, 


And memory brings forth all the past to thy view ; 


With the names it shall whisper, say Susan, will mine 


Claim a place in your thoughts ?—lovely stranger, adiew! 
Norfolk, Va., 1843. 
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Original. 


SONNETS TO THE 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


I. 
TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Author of “ The Ages,” “ The Fountain,” ete 
Serene as light, and silver-like in flow 

As streamlet flowing through a flowery vale, 

Thy verses glide ; or, eagle-like, they sail 
O’er crags and olden oaks; or, moth-like, low, 
Where early violets and mosses grow, 

They pause to gather fragrance from the green 

Of golden grasses—seek the sylvan scene 
To paint the dappled deer—the hills to glow 
With sun-set glory—float upon the breeze 

Blowing from primal prairies, where the brave 

Of dim remembered tribes have found a grave, 
Or swell with roar of solemn surging seas. 
These are thy themes, and, in these paths (well trod !) 
Walk on, walk on.—Who lovest these, loves God. 


il. 
TO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Author of “A Year's Life,” “ Rosaline,” ete. 
King of a fairy realm, where fancies throng 
To wait, like Genii of the wondrous King, 
Their masters mind’s commands, and then take wing 
Filling the air with subtle threads of song— 
All hail! for thine is power to stir the strong 
With words, the same the ancient Spenser wove 
Into undying verse ; to fill with love 
Of radiant Right the votary of Wrong; 
To thrill the heart of beauty with the themes 
Of passionate tenderness, and the sadful soul 
With soothing visions that serene control 
And lull the listener into languid dreams— 
Dim dreams of knights and dames, and castles grand, 
And Puck and Oberon and Fairy-Land. 


iil. 
TO ROBERT CONRAD, ESQ. 
Author of “ Aylmere,” “Conrad of Naples,” etc. 
Warm-hearted, tuneful friend, whose lofty lyre 
Is only struck to deeds of high emprize; 
For never lays of love to lady’s eyes 
Flow from its chords; but with a Saxon fire— 
A fire of days of Eld! Thy heaving heart 
Swells the strong song; and, as the eagle cleaves 
The circumambient air, and soaring, leaves 
The lessening earth, so upward dost thou dart 
To seek the sun of kindred mighty minds— 
The pinions of thy stirring song dispread 
Shadow or land or sea, and where the red— 
The crimson armed Mars clangs on the winds 
His brazen shield—there, from the hell of strife 
Thou tearest, Titan-like, thy Lays of Life. 








POETS. 





POETS.---UNREST. 






Iv. 
TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Author of “Mogg Megore,” “Moll Pitcher,” ete 
Champion of Right and foe of Wrong art thou— 
In thy hand 
Lies strength to crush the vices of the land, 


Firm foe of crime and folly! 


| And lo! they melt before thee, like the snow 
Before the sweltering sun. The gorgeous glow 
Of thine own autumn sky burns in thy song 
That giant as thy granite hills, or strong ; 
_ As thine own torrents, with a mighty flow 
Rolls roaring onward down the tide of time. 
Yet in its wildest mood, thy hand can stay 
Its headlong fury, and awake a lay 
| Of love of human kind and faith sublime. 


| Champion, speed on !—God speed and give thee might: 


| Thou art his own; for “God is with the Right.” 
Philadelphia, Sept., 1843. 


Original. 
UNREST. 


BY WILLIAM WARBERTON,. 


My weary form is bent with care, 

The frost of grief is on my hair, 

The auburn hue which late was there, 
Hath left it now. 

My bones are marrowless and chilled, 

My heart with freezing water filled, 

And clammy dews, by pain distilled, 
Are on my brow. 


Death beckons with his skinny hand, 
He points me to the Silent Land, 
To name his will, is to command, 
And I must go. 
\ Put ere my spirit leaves its clay, 
On untried wings to soar away, 
I would a word of comfort say, 
To calm thy woe. 


l Death brings to me nor grief, nor fear, 
Longer I would not linger here, 

i I see my life, without a tear, 

l Approach its goal; 

For, ever since it did begin, 

Through joy and sorrow, truth and sin, 
I've felt a restlessness within 


That shook my soul. 


i Striving to quell th’ internal war, 

I took ambition’s guiding star, 

| Followed it fast, and followed far, 
In search of fame. 

Toiling by day—waking by night— 
I burnished armor for the fight, 
And high on glory’s shaft of light 

l Engraved a name. 
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But when the race of Fame was run, 
Its heart-consuming labors done, 
And all its glittering prizes won, 
And at my feet ;— 
I found all valueless and vain, 
My youthful toil, my early pain, 
And still throbbed on my burning brain 


With ceaseless beat. 


Again, to quench the inward fire, 
I sought the waves of soft desire, 
That heave responsive to the lyre 
Of youthful Love. 
I ventured there—the waters bright 
Sent forth their streams of golden light ; 
Methought to gain the joys of might 
Which seraphs move. 


Alas for Love !—the lights that lay 
Within his waters, only play, 
To show the treacherous array 
Of rocks beneath. 
And all too oft, the souls that dare 
To trust their fragile shallops there, 
Shipwrecked, lie stranded on Despair, 
The young heart’s death! 


Still, still, within I found no peace, 
In vain I struggled for release, 
Alas, my throes did but increase 
The strange, wild thrill. 
I struggled on—my days sped by,— 
Weep not, dear brother, I must die,— 
Yet e’en Death’s pangs these throbs defy, 
I feel them still ! 


But now the radiant beams of light 

That shoot from Heaven’s portals bright, 

From ’round my soul the clouds of night 
And darkness roll. 

I know, at last, these inward springs,— 

They are the ceaseless flutterings, 

The growing efforts of the wings 


Of my young soul ! 


Oh, chafe not ‘neath thy mortal chain! 
Life here, all wearisome and vain, 
Begins, continues, ends in pain, 
Ond dreary night— 
But then, its postern portal opes 
On Heaven’s land of brilliant hopes. 
Where the freed soul no longer gropes, 
But soars in light ! 


Brother, farewell! within this clay 
My spirit will not longer stay, 
Its wings are strong to fly away, 
It would be free. 
I feel at last its pinions rise, 
It bounds, it trembles, flutters, flies 
It leads me, brother, to the skies— 
There follow me! 


lonkera, Nov. 1843. 


MARY.---A MEMORY. 











Original. 


MARY.—A MEMORY. 


BY ANNA MARIA HIRST. 


THERE were no laurels on her girlish brow 
When first in childhood’s holy hours they met; 
There were no words of love, no whispered vow, 
No trembling tones to cause his wild regret. 
She was too innocent to dream of love, 
And thinking, hoping not, he thought her fair 
Passed on, while /e, in solemn silence, wove 
The thoughts that wrought him all his future care. 
They met again—the girl had passed away, 
And, in her place the lovely woman stood; 
There was deep love within her eyes of grey, 
And, in her heart a magic, merry mood ; 
There were sweet graces in her ways, that stole 
Like winds that pilfer from unknowing flowers 
Their balmy breaths, the worship of his soul, 
His heart, his hopes, the lightness of his hours. 
He saw her fairy form in dreams by days, 
He felt the pressure of her hand at even, 
And heard her voice of melody, and lay 
Like one who hears, entranced, the hyrons of heaven. 
He watched each motion of her rustling dress, 
Each lustrous movement of her liquid eyes, 
Envied the air its undisturbed caress 
Of her whose presence was his Paradise. 
And Time rolled on, and things, they had their change; 
He saw she loved him, but too poor to claim 
Her hand with honor, with a wild and strange, 
Stern passion taught the maid to hate his name— 
Taught her to hate him, when his heart was all 
One world, of which she was the single sun— 
Taught her to hate him, and the heavy pall 
Fell on his hopes—his day of joy was done. 
She was a child of song! Her heart was bred 
In love of God and God's most lovely things; 
Her lofty soul to passion’s dreams was wed, 
And, Sappho-like, she felt its serpent stings ; 
But, unlike Sappho, with a secret scorn 
Of him who left her, lived in silence on, 
Her hope the future, her remaining morn 
Stained with no thought of one so basely gone. 
And he grew rich and they were yet apart, 
She knowing, dreaming not he loved her still— 
That he had ever loved her—that his heart 
Was yet the utter plaything of her will; 
For they were friendless of the kind of friends 
Whose single word had torn the veil away 
That kept from these two hearts the love that lends 
The light to love—that changes night to day. 
And Time still passed ; and Fortune who had rent 
The twain asunder, with a smiling eye, 
Again her glances on their pathways bent; 
And heard with pitying ear each lingering sigh; 
And, like two streams that through a waste had crept 
For weary leagues in sight but yet apart, 
Their tides of love together flowed, and slept— 
The peaceful ocean of a common heart. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Frost-work ror THE New Year.—Is it possible for mode- 
rate and simple persons, such as we are, to say any thing new 
or interesting upon the return of this heart's holiday? Truly, 
we doubt; and even if we bad the undisputed ability, we 
inuch lack the will. We hear the clear ring of the icicles, as 
they crack and tingle in the beautiful air, sometimes breaking 


away from their support, and falling like a flash of starlight, ' 


to the earth ; and the merry music of bells comes pouring ina 
mingled tide through the window, stirring our hearts like the 
clangor of a trumpet to the knights of Ashby de la Zouche. 
We pant to leave our dim-lighted chamber, and these heaps 
of books, and all the paraphernalia of our sometimes delightful, 
sometimes wearisome profession, and to make a part of the 
glee that every where rings around. Our fingers contract 
reluctantly upon the unwilling peo, and the ink tn our cornu- 
copia, (a present from a dear friend, who is thus ever present 
at our dearest tasks, in the morning and in the deep midnight.) 
looks, for once, heavy and frowning, as if nothing bright and 
beautiful lay within its shining depths. 

Heigho! ’tis in good sooth, weary work to bend over the 
desk, straining the brain after some inkling of inspiration— 


trying to force still another spark of electricity from the ex- | 


hausted Leyden jar—while the heart rebels against its confine- 
ment, and is clamorous to be away. So many delicious temp- 
tations conspire at this sweet season to seduce one from labor, 
and to draw him within the great maelstrom of social pleasure 
and enjoyment that every where is roaring around, that we 


shonld hold ourselves half excused, dear ladies, for playing 


truant ourselves, for once, and neglecting the little téte-a-téte 
which, for so many years, we have held with you at the com- 
mencement of every month. But no! 
to manifest a want of interest in our work, after it has been so 


We will not now begin 


kindly and universally adopted by our countrywomen as their | 


cynosure. 
tions to merit the smiles of our dear friends; and we look 
forward with hope and pleasure to many long years of an 
agreeable and profitable Companion-ship. 

We think we have been most successful this month, in pre- 


senting yon a “ Companion,” as brilliant, as intellectual, and | 
as fascinating as the joyous season that brings it to your bou- 
doir table. Our ample pages sparkle like the diamond snow- | 


crust, with the gems of thought and feeling scattered over 
them, and the spirit of wit and beauty presides in our picture- 
gallery. The Valley of the Connecticut, (Mount Holyoke.) is 


a landscape of most surpassing beauty and magnificence. The | 


likeness is wonderful for its accuracy, and the artistical effects 
of the engraving are most superb. The rich and pathetic 
print of Ruth and Boaz has never been exceeded for delicacy of 
conception or sweetness of execution, 


But the gem of our present number,—a feature as novel as it 
is striking and effective in the fashionable monthlies,—is that 
exquisite embodiment of truthful humor and refined wit, * Ca- 


landrino, Bruno and Buffalmacco, in search of the Heliotrope.”’ | 
We are certain that if the good-natured Bocaccio could bim- | 


self examine this picture, he would pronounce it, in every 
respect,—what he would have produced, had he been painter 
instead of author. 

It will thus be seen that we present our readers with THREE 
splendid steel engravings in our January number,—omitting 
the usual fashion-plate. There has been so little change in 
the fashions since our December issue, that we have thought a 
plate unnecessary. We have only to make the general obser- 
vation that the rage for gandy and brilliant colors has subsi- 
ded, in fashionable circles, ere yet others had fairly succeeded 
in imitating it; and now, with the exception of furs and 
feathers, worn in unusual profusion, every thing in dress, as it 
always should be, is plain and unobtrusive. The imperious god- 
dess, Fashion, never does such wretched violence to the sense 
of true beauty, as when she bedecks and bedizens her fair 
votaries in gay and flaunting colors, Good taste, like great 
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Every month shall see us making renewed exer- | 


It speaks and lives to | 
the holiest and most precious of our senses and perceptions. | 





TABLE. 


genius, rather interests and absorbs the attention thay seeks 
to startle hy melodramatic show and spectacle. A fine womay 

’ 
well and properly dressed, is like a fine picture; it does got 


strike very particularly at first; but, as you continue to cop. 


template it, you are more and more fascinated and enthralled 
by its latent beauties, which steal out one by one upon the 
visions, like stars in the evening sky, until the very air js 
radiant with beauty. 


Our Copy-ricut Trtat.—Probably every one of our readers 
has heard, in one way or another, of our “ copy-right trial,” 
It has been read by at least half a million in this city and the 
immediate vicinity,—in all sorts of shapes,—some malignant. 
some witty, some stupid, and one or two fair and candid, Our 

only object in referring to it at all, is to show our readers that, 
although acting innocently, and in all good faith, we hove 
hazarded a large sum of money for their gratification, Frop 
the commencement of our career, we have never hesitated to 
make any expenditure, or to incur any responsibility, that 
might increase the value of our periodical. To gratify our 
| subscribers has ever been our ouly ambition. Law suits and 
' threats have never for an instant deterred us. We have bat- 
| tled to the Jast for our rights, and the interests of our subseri- 
bers,—and, whatever may be the nature of the obstacles we 
| are for the future to encounter, we will continue faithfully to 


do so. There is something in the relation in which we stand 
| with regard to the ladies of New York and America, which ere- 
ates a feeling of chivalric devotion to them and their enlight- 
ened tastes, that is very dear to us, and stimulates us to the 
greatest and most unceasing exertions io their behalf. 

A full explanation of the circumstances under which we 
were innocently placed in a position that enabled Mr. Millet 
to take advantage of us, we were anxious to substantiate upon 
the trial; but our testimouy upon this point,—as well as that 
which we offered to prove that Mr. Millet himself had appro- 
priated the words of the song, without permission or know!- 
edge of the author,—was ruled out by the court, who decided 
the question, (as perhaps it was justified in doing,) simply 
upon a technicality,—although, by the same rule, had Mr. 
Millet been able to have proved the whole amount of our cir- 
culation, (say fifteen thousand,) he would of course have been 
entiled to thirty thousand dollars for a sovg, the words of 
which he himself appropriated without leave, as well as six 
hundred 4nd twenty-five dollars! This would be paying tolera- 
bly dear for a song, at all events—and would probably have been 
suflicient to have purchased “ the Cot beneath the Hill,” itself, 
—with perhaps, a very pretty potato-patch adjoining! 

But seriously—this prosecution, all things considered, is 4 
strange one. in May last, our musical editor, without consult- 
ing us, (as had always been the custom,—we having the most 
implicit confidence in his judgment,)—gave out to the printer 
a song, entitled “ the Cot beneath the Hill,” whieh appeared 
in the June number of the Companion. It subsequently was 
discovered by us, that the same song had been published im 
1841, in the usuab form of music-sheets, by Mr. Millet. With- 
out consultation with any one, we iminediately wrote the fol- 
lowing explicit acknowledgment of the error into which we 
had been drawn, and of the source whence the song was de- 
_rived,—which was printed in the Companion of the next 

month, (July ;) 
“ The Cot beneath the Hill.”—The music in our June issue 
, belongs, as we have learned since the number was published, 
by copy-right, to Mr. Millet. We regret exceedingly that 
| such a circumstance should have occurred, as we would not, 
under any consideration, have done the semblance of injustice 
to so generous and enterprizing a publisher as the proprietor 
of this copy-right. We copied the music, with some alter 
| tion, from the * Boston Musical Visitor,” and if avy of our 
subscribers are anxious for the original and correct piece, they 
ean secure it by applying to Mr. Millet, 329 Broadway. 

In addition to this, it was proved that five hundred copres 
only of the song were printed by Mr. Millet, at fifty — 
leach; and still he prosecuted us for three thousand dollars 

while his entire edition,—provided that, from May, 1841, te 
| June, 1843, the whole of it had been sold,—would bave amount- 
| ed to just two hundred and fifty dollars ! 
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But Mr. Millet’s edition of the song, up to the time of its 
publication in the Companion, had scarcely been entered upon 
by purchasers. Our publieation of it did him good, and drew 
public attention to it. Every lady keeps her collection of 
music for the purpose of binding, and our pages could not be | 
incorporated with those of regular music-sheets—consequently, 
if the composition were a superior one, every lady, (after our 
acknowledgment in our July number,) would send to Mr. 
Millet for a copy of his music, to be placed with her collec- 
tion already accumulated. 

Thus we contend that Mr. Millet has been largely benefitted 
by the publication in the Ladies’ Companion of “ the Cot 
beneath the Hill,”"—for which we have been, (very reluctantly 
weassure you!) made to contribute still further, by a direct 
tax upon our pocket. We must say that our cause was well 
conducted by Mr. E. H. Hudson, a young but eminent lawyer 
of this city. 

How far we have been to blame, in the business, we leave 
our readers to judge. 


Tae Hepce-noc or Newspaper Lirerature.—It is seldom 
that in the conduct of the *“ Ladies’ Companion”’ we condescend 
to notice the isolated attacks of scurrilous writers, much less to 
enter into controversies with individuuls, who having them- 
selves become outlaws in the Republic of Letters, seek to injure 
and to vilify all those whom they have failed to drag down to 
their own contemptible level. It is pleasing to know, that per- 
sons of this degraded class are very scarce. The paths of 
honest industry are so thickly strewn with the flowers of plea- 
santness and peace, that true talent is never tempted to swerve 
from them. It is only turbulent spirits, who, like that revolting 
counterfeit of humaniyy, Park Benjamin of the New World, are 
fond of wallowing in the sloughs of depravity and corruption, that 
prefer following a less congenialcourse. The predatory charac- 
ter ofthe wretch we have just mentioned, is so well known, that, 
albeit, his attacks upon our reputation and our prosperity, have 
been very numerous, we have almost invariably suffered them to 
pass by “as the idle wind which we regard not.” Secure inthe 
consciousness of our rectitude,—flattered by a steadily increas- 
lng patronage,—and supported by acorps of contributors, among 
whom will be found some of the brightest and most cultivated 
intellects in the country, we have allowed the scorpion to | 
craw! unmolested, convinced that its sting was poisonless, and 
its rage as impotent as the last struggles of an expiring rush- 
light. We are not sure that a slight degree of commiseration 
for those bodily deformities with which it pleased an All- 
Wise Providence to blast this reptile on its first entrance into | 
the world, has not been the main cause of our forbearance. We | 
have often been told by eye-wituesses that whenever the poor 
creature is so unfortunate as to catch a glimpse of his disgusting 
form reflected in a mirror, he foams-horribly at the mouth and 
Pours forth savage imprecations upon all the human race. Be- 
lieving therefore, that his hostility to us, and indeed to all those 
vho have been imprudent enough to relieve his wants, or 
otherwise to befriend him in the hour of need,gvas the result of 
* partially insane temperament, we have generally preferred 
tiving him the charity of our silence, instead of seeking redress | 
for the injuries so wan tonly committed, by retaliction. In doing 
this, we thought we only consulted the wishes of our thousands | 
of readers,—the dignity of the press generally, and above all, 
the well-being of those talented ladies who are associated with 
‘sin the Editorial management of the Magazine. If we have 
broken silence on this occasion, it is only to remind our readers 
Ww subscribers of the motives which have actuated our conduct 
throughout, notwithstanding the many atrocities committed 
Atinet our interest by the notorious Park Benjamin,—the 
‘lversally despised hedge-hog of newspaper literature. We 
we well aware that in a community like this, where the pur- | 
‘ls of commerce and the excitement of politics engruss men’s 
faculties, frequently to the exclusion of every thing else, people | 
‘8 apt to forget the events which take place out of the imme- | 
diate sphere of their observation. No one has taken a more l 

rate advantage of this peculiar bias in the public mind \ 
than the unprincipled Benjamin ; for it will generally be found | 


+ 
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that those whom he traduces and vilifies to-day, are men whom 
he had formerly held up to the admiration of mankind. The 
‘Ladies’ Companion” was not very long ago, an object 
of his especial veneration and praise. His mercenary spirit 
found in our unsuspecting bonhomie an ever fruitful source 
wherein to gratify its grovelling aspirations. Pity had yielded 
to the rampant vanity of the literary Scarabeus what sober 
judgment would fain bave denied. In an evil hour, the infa- 
mous expedients which the wretch had so long adopted in order 
to practice extortion with impunity, were exposed to the light 
of day. His ominous name was cancelled from the roll of con- 
tributors. Hence his unceasing and most persevering efforts to 
detract from a publication which he had once so warmly eulo- 
gized. It is unnecessary to say more. This passing glance 
through the light of retrospection will, we are confident, suffice 
to put our readers on their guard against any further misrep- 
resentation with which they may be favored from the disap- 
pointed and ravenous HEDGE-HOG OF NEWSPAPER LITERATURE, 


New Books or tHe Montu.—The year opens with conside- 
rable brilliancy—although new material seems to be rapidly 
exhausting itself, leaving our publishers to fall back upon the 
older and more substantial, though perhaps, not more familiar, 
works of a past generation, or a once-spent wave of the great 
ocean of literature. We have no room for a detailed review of 
new books, in our present number, and must content ourselves 
with a mere catalogue of some of those which gracefully encum- 
ber our green table. 


Poems or Samveu Rocers: With Numerous Illustrations ; a 
new edition, revised, with additions by the Author: Lea & 
Blanchard.—This is by far the most beautiful edition extant of 
the works of this standard English poet. The fine steel engra- 
vings, which are scattered like summer dreams, through the 
beautiful pages, are amongst the most exquisite specimens of 
art we have ever seen. 


Oricinat Poems ror Infant Minps: by the Taylor Family ; 
from the twelfth London edition: Saxton & Miles.—A collection 
of very pretty—sometimes beautiful and touching—poems for 
young people, calculated to improve the heart and store the 
mind with the simplest yet most important lessons. 


Nep Myers: or, a Life Before the Mast ; edited by J. Fenni- 
more Cooper: Lea & Blanchard.—This is a common-place 
affair, sold for three shillings, York currency, and scarcely 


| worth the attention bestowed upon it by its distinguished 
| editor. 


Tue Works or Mrs. Hemans.—Messrs, Lea and Blanchard 
have issued the works of this most plaintive and exquisite 
poetess, in a fine and cheap form. The murmurings of her 
genius are sweet and touching as the melody of wind-struck 
harps, sighing amid blighted roses, 


Every Lapy’s Boox: J. 7. Crowen.—This is a neat and 
invaluable little book of recipes for all sorts of light and deli- 
cious cookerié—the poetry, in fact, of the cnisine. We have 
little knowledge in these matters, but are told that it is every 
thivg that a work on a subject coming so home to every man’s 
* business and bosom” should be. 


Wi tts’ Poems.—The proprietors of the New Mirror have 
been delighting the town with a kind of aristocratic shilling lite- 
rature, if such a phrase may be allowed—consisting of two extra 
New Mirrors, containing the “Sacred Poems,’ and the “ Poems 
of Passion,” of N. P. Willis, one of the editors of that popular 
periodical. They are printed in a most exquisite style, and, as 
we learn, have had an immense sale. Well do they deserve it 
—for Willis is at length beginning to be generally acknow- 
ledged what, for years, the * judicious” have known him to be 


| —the first of living poets. 


Gisson’s Decutne ann Fatu or tHe Roman Emetre.—The 
Harpers have commenced the issue, in semi-monthly numbers, 
of this great classic work—to be completed in fifteen numbers, 
It is worth every one's while to purchase it. 
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Gerotstein.—The Harpers have published “ Gerolstein, or 
the Sequel to the Mysteries of Paris.” It is important that all 
who have read the Mysteries should peruse this also. 


Tue Kyickersocker.—We learn that the proprietorship of 
this sterling and most excellent magazine reverts, with the 
January number, exclusively to L. Gaylord Clarke, Esq., 
the gentleman under whose auspices, since the death of his 
lamented brother, the Knickerbocker bas been steadily rising,in 


public estimation. We hope the cares and perplexities of the | 


publisher’s desk will not claim se much of Mr. Clarke's time as 
to deprive us of the pleasure derived from the inimitable pro- 
ductions of his pen. 


Tue Birtu-ricut.—This is the title of Mrs. Gore’s last novel, 
just issued by the Harpers. We have not yet had time to read 
it, but we hear it very highly spoken of—which will probably 
answer our purpose just as well. 


Travecs or M. Viocet in Cattrorsta, Mexico, Texas, ETc. 
Edited by Capt. Marryati: Harper & Brothers.—We have 
not yet read this little, poor-looking book ; nor have we much 
desire to do so, The letter from Mr. Kendall, exposing the 
Baronet’s gross and audacious thefts from the Picayuue, and 
other sources, has satisfied us that Capt. Marryatt has added 
nothing to his reputation by the publication of this work. 


Tue Epucation or Motuers: or, the Civilization of Man- 
kind by Women ; by L. Aime Martin; Lea & Blanchard.—This 
is the celebrated work, (very beautifully translated into English 
by Edwin Lee, Esq.,) to which the prize of the French Academy 
for the best essay on ‘*‘ Woman in her political and social rela- 
tions,” was awarded. Every mother and daughter in the world 
should read this little work, understandingly. 


Lives or THE QueENs or EnGuap, from the Norman Con- 
quest; with Anecdotes of their Courts : by Agnes Strickland. 
Lea & Blanchard.—The third volume of this most vivid and 
authentic portraiture of men and things, kings and women, is 
just out. It seems to us to be the most interesting volume yet 
published. 


Piccio.a.—Tue Prisoner of FenestTRecva: or, Captivity 
Captive: by M. de Saintine; Lea & Blanchard.—Our only 
regret in noticing this most exquisite litthe work is that 
the modesty of the excellent translator has prevented us 
from thanking him, by name, for the most acceptable favor he 
has bestowed upon the lovers of the pure, the beautiful, the 
true. The present is the only good translation we have ever 
met. 

In regard to “ Picciola,” itself, we think it necessary, “ in the 
present state of the market,” to copy from the pretty preface 
to this edition, the following paragraph: “ Ata period when 
the frivolity of modern works of fiction, and more especially 
novels of artificial life, excited the general condemnation of 
criticism, a conception at once so bold and simple, so moral and 
poetical, as that of M. de Saintine, should be received with 
favor. Picciola is the most striking and original tale that has 
appeared since the triamphs of * Ondine ;’ or may be, perhaps, 
more aptly described as such a version of Robinson Crusoe, as 
Silvio Pellico might have conceived in the affecting loneliness 
of ‘ Prigioni.’” 

crt Somntra: Recreations or a Sick Room: by Exckiel 
Bacon; John Allen.—These poems are chiefly tokens and 
tributes of honorable affections and kindly feelings—and we 
involuntarily treat those sacred subjects with something more 
delicate than forbearance. Of the skill with which they are 
wrought out it is not necessary to speak. They are hallowed 
by the occasion which brought them forth—the solemn reflec- 
tions of a sick room. There is something very beautiful to us 
in the sight of an old man, pausing at the close of a virtuous 
existence and calmly recalling the uneventful yet cheerfal 
incidents and associations with which the proper exercise of | 
the affections embellishes every life, however anobtrusive. | 


We cannot, in truth, speak much in favor of the poetry in this || 


little volume ; but we can yield unhesitating admiration to the | 
| 


feelings by which it is prompted. U 
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| Frevertck tae Great, uts Court anno Times. Edited by 
Thomas Campbell ; 2 vols.: Lea & Blanchard —Thjs js y hnok 
chiefly celebrated for being an abortion from the pen of a great 
poet, who labors under the idea that he is equally great as 9 
prose writer—and as having formed the apology for one of 
Macauley’s most brilliant papers in the E linbuargh Review. 
The work is feebly done, and the only wonder is that so little 
has been made from so mach material. 


Tue Peopce’s Annva, 1844.—A most magnificent presen: 
for the holidays, with the above title, has just been issued, |; 
is embellished with thirty-siz steel engravings—twelve pieces of 
music, and over five hundred pages of tales, sketches, postry, 
etc. Among the contributors are allof the first writers of the 
country—viz: Miss C. M. Sedgewick, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. 
Embury, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Stephens : Gilmore Simms, Ingra- 
ham, Tuckerman—in fact every author of eminence. It is the 
cheapest Annual ever published in America. It is sold by the 
booksellers generally at the extreme low price of two dollars 
and fifty cents—beautifully bound in embossed muslin and 
lettered in gold. Copies can be had at our office. 


THEATRICAL AND Musicat.—The only theatrical event of 
the month worthy of note, is the second engagement of Mr. 
Macready at the Park, which commenced on the 6th ult. 
Owing to the unheard of excitement attending the advent of 
Ole Bull, Mr. Macready’s audiences dwindled somewhat in num- 
bers, under the natural and inevitable revulsion of a great 
public excitement; yet he was fully attended, and played with 
his accustomed fire and spirit. His lofty and noble coucep- 
tions, and his wonderfully pure and polished style of acting, 
are something so different from the rant and hombug of the 
day, that they afford to the intellectual a most pleasurable 
pastime. His performanee of the leading characters, of 
the higher range of the tragie drama, impresses itself so 
deeply upon the hearts of his auditors as te leave little 
fear for his ever being forgotten. His acting is like a rare 
painting by one of the old masters, which, the more minutely 
it is examined, wins the more upon the adiniration. Com- 
parisons between Mr. Macready and other actors, are im- 
possible. None can reach the level of the platform on which 
he stands alone. His genius, bis profound critical judgment, 
and his iron perseverance, have built him a nronument that 

| will endure for ever. 

In music we have been peculiarly favored ; but so thoroughly 

/and so ably have the various performers and performances been 
criticised by the daily press, (which, on this subject has fairly 
“ outdid ” itself.) that there is nothing left, necessary for us to 
say. Asa matter of reference, we record the names of the 
various distinguished artists who have been amongst us during 
the month. Of violinists we have had Ole Bail, Vieuxtemps, 
Artot and Wallace,—all great, but Ole Bull greatest. Madame 

| Cinti Damoreau and Madame Castellan divide the bays ® 
vocalists; and the efforts of all this great talent have aroused 

a musical enthwiasm amongst our citizens, which manifests 
itself in varions delightful ways. We shall shortly become ® 
great musical nation. Bowrry.—-The perfornmances at this 
house have been well attended. The principal novelty of the 
month has been the drauratising, by Mr. C. H. Saunders, the 
low comedian of the company, and a very clever young MX" 
of the Mysteries of Paris, which had a very successful rim. 
The Bronze Horse, Cherry and Pair Star, with several other 
successful pieces have been produced, and were greeted with 
every token of approbation. The capacities of this theatre for 
the performance of gorgeous spectacies are unequalied—henr? 
the universal suceess ever attending their representations 
Nrevo’s.—The experiment of an amphitheatre bas succeeded 
admirably—and this beautiful and comfortable establishment * 
nightly filled with the more respectable families of the elt), 

/ attended by their youngerchikiren. The sight of the audience 

alone, is worth the price of a card of admission. OvyMrice 

This little laughing dimple ow the fair face of the winter's 

| amusements, is in a perfect tide of the most brilliant succest 

\It is nightly erammed and gorged to its highest capacity. 
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